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EVENTS OF THE WEEK 


HE latest news of the Naval Conference is bad. 

The American delegation has issued a statement 

to the effect that any idea of a political pact, even 
of a consultative character, must be ruled out. At the 
moment of writing, the text of the statement is not 
before us, and the discussions which led up to it have 
been held in secret. It seems, however, to be clear 
that the Americans themselves proposed to make a pact 
on the Pacific model the basis of discussion; that the 
French refused to accept anything less than a guarantee 
of armed support as affording sufficient security to 
enable them to reduce armaments, and that this com- 
pelled the Americans to withdraw their‘suggestion. If 
this is the true reading of events, the French policy is 
extraordinarily short-sighted. For the reasons given 
in our leader of last week, we believe that a Five-Power 
Pact of Consultation on the Pacific model would reduce 
the risks of war to a minimum, and give to France, as 
to other Powers, a far greater degree of security than 
she can find in her own strength. Her refusal to accept 
it makes big naval reductions exceedingly difficult, and 
will go very far to alienate American and British 
sympathy. The probable result will be to turn the 
whole energies of the other delegations into the search 
for a Four-Power naval agreement, with or without an 
accompanying consultative pact, from which France 
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will be excluded. Such an agreement cannot be wholly 
satisfactory in itself, and will leave France unpleasantly 
isolated. 

* * * 

The technical sub-committees have continued their 
work, with useful results on minor points, such as 
methods of classification and the treatment of exempt 
vessels, but without making much progress on the far 
more important question of submarines. The British, 
American, and Italian delegates proposed a maximum 
of 1,800 tons as the limit ; the Japanese insisted that it 
should be 2,000; the French demanded for themselves 
a certain number of vessels up to 8,000 tons. This is 
not reduction; it can hardly be called limitation. It is 
understood that a plenary session of the Conference may 
be held in the near future. We hope that its proceed- 
ings will be characterized by frankness, and that the 
British delegation, in particular, will make clear the 
proposals and the concessions that they have made. 
The prospects of the Conference have changed for the 
worse, and there is a danger of opinion in the United 
States—where big results were eagerly hoped for, and 
where, at the same time, criticism of the Conference 
is particularly acute—failing to discriminate between 
the parts played, respectively, by the European Powers. 
Whatever else may or may not be achieved, the good 
accord between the United States and the British 
Empire must not be sacrificed. 








The genuine desire of the British Government to 
make the Conference a success is reflected in the Navy 
Estimates now published. They show a further drop 
of £4,000,000, due mainly to the absence of any provi- 
sion for new construction, and to the cancellation of 
four cruisers, four destroyers, five submarines, and 
some minor craft of the 1928 and 1929 programmes, 
and the postponement of the three remaining sub- 
marines of 1929. Power is taken, however, to introduce 
a Supplementary Estimate, if necessary, after the con- 
clusion of the Conference. Air Estimates have risen 
by about £900,000. One non-regular squadron of the 
Home Defence Force, one additional flying-boat 
squadron, and two Fleet Air Arm Flights carried for- 
ward from last year represent the programme of expan- 
sion. On the Civil side, subsidies to the light aeroplane 
clubs are to be continued on the same basis as that 
granted to National Flying Services—payment by 
results. Provision is made for the completion of the 
Egypt-South African air service, and for experimental 
flights of the two new airships to India and Canada. 
The Army Estimates show a slight reduction on those 
of last year, and over half-a-million reduction on the 
actual expenditure. 

* _ * 

The Government were defeated by eight votes in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday. The occasion was 
an amendment to the Coal Mines Bill. As a defeat it 
had very little significance; it left the Government no 
weaker, and it did not kill the Bill. From the point of 
view of improving the Bill and preserving the influence 
of Great Britain in economic conferences at Geneva, 
it was, however, a great stroke. The effect of the 
amendment was to delete the paragraph of the Bill 
which permitted levies by the central council on the 
districts for the purpose of facilitating the sale of any 
class of coal, or, more briefly, a levy on domestic coal 
to subsidize export. On this proposal, we wrote, as 
long ago as November 9th, 1929 :— 

‘‘It is proposed to make provision for subsidizing 
export sales out of a levy on coal sold at home. From 

a purely national standpoint this is thoroughly vicious 

pelicy. We do not believe that it is to our interest to 

subsidize coal exports at all ; and, if this were desirable, 
there could hardly be a worse way of financing the 
subsidy than a tax—for that is what it is—on industries 
in proportion to the coal they use. But what are we to 
say of the proposal from the international standpoint? 

Could anything be a more flagrant violation of the code 

of good behaviour laid down by the World Economic 

Conference? ”’ 

7 * * 

To do Mr. Graham justice, we have seldom read 
a more half-hearted defence than that which he put up 
for the levy. ‘“‘ I am just as much opposed,”’ he said, 
** to these devices as any Member of the House, and I 
do not believe in the last resort and sometimes in the 
early resort they lead to any useful result. But I am 
bound to take the facts as they are, and the facts are 
that this is being done in Germany and other countries, 
and probably will be done here, and I think it is right 
that the Government should have some say until these 
artificial devices pass away, as I hope they will pass 
away when international agreement can be estab- 
lished.”’? After being recommended in these terms, it is 
hardly surprising that the artificial device under dis- 
cussion passed away immediately by the vote of the 
House of Commons. It is true that this will not 
prevent the owners from making a voluntary levy if 
they can agree to do so, but it will relieve the Govern- 
ment from complicity; it will remove the element of 
legislative sanction; and it will enable Mr. Graham 
to go back with clean hands to Geneva. A good night’s 
work, in which the Liberals played a decisive part. 
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In telling last week the story of Mr. Baldwin’s 
surrender to Lord Beaverbrook—or, as some would say, 
Lord Beaverbrook’s surrender to Mr. Baldwin, we 
wrote: ** So Lord Beaverbrook is fully satisfied, and 
apparently Lord Rothermere is also satisfied.’”’ The 
phrase revealed a lurking doubt, which was more than 
justified at the end of the week. On Saturday, the 
Datty Mat announced that the work of the United 
Empire Party would by no means cease with the 
achievement of one of its aims. There still remained 
four other objectives in the programme, and “ three at 
least of these ’’ were, in the opinion of Lord Rother- 
mere, of even greater importance than Empire Free 
Trade. The ** four other objectives *’ are :— 

‘1. The immediate imposition of high import duties 
on all manufactured goods, with adequate subsidies for 
farming. 

‘*2. Ruthless economy in public expenditure. 

‘* 3. No more surrenders in India. 

‘* 4. No diplomatic relations with Moscow." 

So far, Lord Rothermere has not revealed which of 
these noble objects are the favoured three. At the 
moment, he is concentrating his fire on Lord Irwin. 


. * * 


Meanwhile, Lord Beaverbrook has given details of 
his negotiations with Mr. Baldwin, and it appears that 
the brilliant idea of a referendum on food taxes was 
suggested by Lord Beaverbrook on the day before Mr. 
Baldwin’s speech at the Hotel Cecil, and accepted the 
same evening. This was quick work. No wonder the 
implications were not thought out! It is improbable 
in the circumstances that Mr. Baldwin had time to 
consult all his former colleagues, but they have rallied 
loyally to the support of his revolutionary policy. Mr. 
Churchill, an old opponent of the referendum, was 
characteristically precipitate in rushing to its defence. 
In a letter to his constituents, he made the surprising 
revelation that the only reason he has hitherto been 
opposed to the protective taxation of food for the pur- 
pose of uniting the British Empire is because “* any 
such policy if imposed by a single party—itself perhaps 
not commanding a majority of the electorate—would 
be liable to violent reversals most dangerous to Im- 
perial concord.”’ The device of a _ referendum 
apparently removes all his scruples. Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain was also quick to discover that his distinguished 
father had flirted with the referendum as early as 1903. 
Unfortunately for Sir Austen, Mr. Richard Jebb has 
discovered and sent to the Times an extract from a 
speech delivered by Sir Austen himself on December 
14th, 1910, in which he said :— 

‘* Well, now I make you a frank confession. The 
idea of submitting tariff reform to a referendum or a poll 
of the people was no part of the original plan of the 
Unionist Party. ... We had no intention and no idea 
of extending the referendum to Budgets—and tariff 
reform would be part of a Budget—whether we agree to 
them or not. . . . There are inconveniences about delay- 
ing the Budget and prolonging the period of uncertainty 
which hangs over the country during the passage of any 
contentious Budget. There is the further objection that 
when you are dealing with Customs duties, unless you 
bring them into force at once, you may cause great 
upheaval of trade, great uncertainty in the minds of 
importers and merchants, and do great injustice as 
between man and man engaged in the same trade. 
Again, if Budgets are to be submitted to a popular vote, 
there would always be a great temptation to Finance 
Ministers to bribe the many at the expense of the few, 
and you would not always get in that way the Budget 
best planned or balanced for the welfare of the whole 
community.”’ 

Every man should be free to change his opinion, but 
these are considerations that Sir Austen and all of us 
must take into account. 
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Important evidence was given this week by Mr. 
William A. Robson before the committee appointed by 
the Lord Chancellor to consider the judicial and legis- 
lative powers of Ministers. Mr. Robson—who is a 
barrister as well as a lecturer at the London School of 
Economics—pointed out that the State now acted as a 
distributor of social services on a scale far larger than 
was ever contemplated by those who laid down the 
relationship between the Executive, on the one hand, 
and the Judiciary and legal profession, on the other, 
when the struggle was between the King and the 
Commons. The citizen does not always welcome the 
prospect of litigation and the submission of his claims 
to adjudication in circumstances in which the niceties 
of legal definition are likely to be preferred to sym- 
pathetic common-sense rulings. A time had now come, 
in the case of Inland Revenue for example, when 
citizens sometimes need to be protected from the threat 
of litigation. Mr. Robson made a plea for the exten- 
sion of administrative jurisdiction, particularly in 
situations where new policies of social improvement are 
concerned, and where it is desirable to create new 
standards rapidly in unexplored fields. Cross- 
examined by Sir Leslie Scott, Mr. Robson declared that 
he did not think there was much opposition to adminis- 
trative justice—outside the legal profession. We believe 
this to be substantially true. There is much grumbling, 
of course, at ‘* bureaucratic rule,’? but the decisions of 
Government Departments are widely accepted as fair 
and disinterested, and, above all, they do not involve 
heavy costs. 

* * + 

Mr. Gandhi has begun his campaign of civil dis- 
obedience with a march on the Bombay salt pans, with 
the object of beginning the illicit manufacture of salt, 
as a protest against the salt tax. He continues to 
preach non-violence, but assures his followers that 
hundreds of thousands of them may have to be sacri- 
ficed. His lieutenant, Mr. Patel, has been arrested at 
the beginning of a propagandist campaign among a 
particularly turbulent section of the population. Mr. 
Gandhi complains that this puts him in a difficult pre- 
dicament, as he expected to be arrested first. Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya moved the adjournment of the 
Indian Legislative Assembly as a protest against Mr. 
Patel’s arrest, and was defeated hy 53 votes to 30. 

* * * 

After the half-expected bombshell thrown by 
M. Serruys (that France would in no circumstances 
accept the tariff truce even in principle), it was almost 
satisfactory to hear from M. Flandin that the French 
delegation was willing to go half way to meet those of 
its friends who regarded a tariff agreement as an 
essential preliminary condition of negotiations for the 
economic reorganization of Europe. The resulting 
compromise, designed to please everybody and thus 
very likely to please nobody, is the joint work of 
France, Belgium, and Germany. The main provisions 
are as follows: existing bilateral treaties to be con- 
solidated by international agreement for one year from 
April Ist, 1980; these treaties to be prolonged auto- 
matically for a further period of six months if notice 
of denunciation is not handed in to the League Secre- 
tariat two months before the international agreement 
expires; negotiations to precede any modification of 
tariffs by one contracting party to the detriment of 
another, but if after two months no results are obtained 
the injured party shall be free to denounce the bilateral 
treaty in question, and with it the international agree- 
ment; no tariffs to be raised or further protective 
duties established until twenty days after notice is 
given to the League Secretariat; the two latter pro- 
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visions not to apply to certain commodities ; countries 
such as England and the Netherlands, which have not 
yet consolidated their tariffs by treaty, to undertake 
not to raise their tariffs or establish new protective 
duties for the duration of the agreement. 

* * * 


A glance over these provisions makes it clear how 
hopelessly inadequate they are as guarantees of 
stability. Only those duties that have already been 
consolidated by treaties are dealt with at all effectively ; 
for the rest, conditions remain much as they are at 
present except that negotiation is obligatory before 
tariffs can be raised or new protective duties intro- 
duced. Then, according to the French proposal, coun- 
tries such as England and the Netherlands are the only 
contracting parties who sign a veritable tariff truce 
covering the whole of their tariffs. The other parties, 
subject to certain restrictions, are free to modify any 
duties that have not yet been consolidated. It is in- 
teresting to note that the Italian delegation is of 
opinion that the French proposal goes much too far! 

* * * 


Although the late Admiral von Tirpitz was a sailor, 
his character was fashioned by the same traditional 
and social influences as moulded the characters of 
Clausewitz and Scharnhorst. His ancestors were con- 
servative country gentry who, for hundreds of years, 
had either managed agricultural estates or served the 
State as soldiers or administrators. At the close of his 
career, Tirpitz was dominated by the truculent, short- 
sighted instincts of his class. He wrote petulant books 
about his quarrels with the Chancellor; he became a 
Fascist deputy, and he joined every noisy demonstra- 
tion organized by threatrical, stupid leaders. Yet these 
incidents are not fully representative of the man. His 
great achievements were the result of an industry that 
almost passes belief. By labouring in a torpedo boat 
with spanners and oilcans, he became a great technical 
expert ; on his technical knowledge he founded a school 
of tactics; as a result of prodigiously hard work as a 
Staff officer he became a Naval Secretary; and although 
he had no natural instinct for politics, he became, as 
the result of close study of parties and politicians, a 
Naval Secretary who could dominate the Reichstag. 
When the mists of recent controversies have cleared 
away, he will be remembered for his great qualities of 
industry and devotion to duty, as well as by his errors 
of judgment. 

* * * 

The floods in South-Western France are a disaster 
of the first order. The water in the narrow river bed 
of the Tarn suddenly overflowed its banks, and in a 
few hours the wrecks of villages, farms, and cottages 
were being swept downstream into the lower valleys. 
The Garonne was the only basin capable of holding the 
volume of water, and until the floods reached the larger 
river they carried everything away. Even there they 
did great damage. A second flood, in the river Aude, 
rushed down to the Mediterranean and wrecked the 
Cuxac and Reissac districts. About 500 French 
peasants have been drowned or crushed to death, and 
10,000 are homeless. Relief work in these districts will 
not be easy. The farms and cottages of French peasant 
farmers give better accommodation to grain, fodder, 
and livestock than to human beings, who live in them 
in very close quarters. The large wine farms and 
pressoirs of the Barsac district would only hold a small 
proportion of the refugees, and by a singular misfor- 
tune, Barsac has been terribly devastated. The French 
peasant’s admitted capacity to rebuild on a ruin will 
certainly be taxed to the uttermost. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AND THE 
BUDGET 


HE short debate on unemployment which took 
"T piece in the House of Commons on Monday 

included some admirable speeches, and yet it had 
about it an air of unreality. Anyone coming fresh to 
the problem—if it were possible to imagine a fresh 
mind brought to bear on unemployment—would, we 
think, have taken away the impression that, while every 
member knew of some reasons why the evil has been 
temporarily aggravated and had some suggestions as 
to how it might be mitigated, none could explain why 
there has been a stubborn nucleus of a million unem- 
ployed for the past ten years. As a criticism of the 
debate this might, perhaps, be unfair. The argument 
must start somewhere, and it is reasonable after very 
many debates on the same subject to take it for granted 
that certain fundamental facts are in everybody’s mind 
and may go without saying. A doubt remains, how- 
ever, as to whether the underlying facts of the unem- 
ployment problem have not been taken for granted 
until they have been almost forgotten by some of those 
who discuss the subject. Before commenting further 
on the debate, we should like, therefore, to call atten- 
tion to some striking observations by Lord Macmillan 
in his Report on the Wool Textile Dispute :— 


‘*The employers put it to me with emphasis,’’ he 
writes, ‘‘ that the financial resources of the industry 
were being exhausted at an ever-accelerating speed. I 
have already quoted the phrase which they used— 
‘bleeding to death.’ This seemed to me a point of 
cardinal importance. . .. I accordingly proposed at the 
inquiry that I should make a personal test. ... : As a 
result of these inquiries, I have satisfied myself of the 
cravity of the financial position of the industry... . I 
do not say that the industry will ‘ bleed to death.’ ... 
I do say, however, that in present circumstances and 
upon its present basis the industry is in a most unsatis- 
factory if not an actually dangerous position... . 


‘‘It should be borne in mind that the average 
woollen operative has not only received an increase in 
wage rates substantially greater than the rise in the 
cost of living, but also has greatly expanded social 
services at his disposal.”’ 

These conditions are in no sense peculiar to the wool 
textile industry, but are widely applicable to other 
unsheltered British trades. Lord Macmillan’s conclu- 
sions should therefore serve to remind the country that 
it is trying to do a very difficult thing, and that a 
million unemployed are a symptom of its difficulty. 
It is trying to maintain an increasing population 
through a period of world-wide reconstruction after the 
Great War, at a standard of living substantially higher 
than that of pre-war Britain, and substantially higher 
than that of our competitors in Europe. We do not 
say that this is an impossible task, but we do say that 
it is extremely difficult, and that it requires a special 
effort and exceptional measures to carry it through. 
The inevitable consequence of forcing up the standard 
of living beyond the point at which industry can absorb 
the available labour supply is unemployment. That is 
a truism which is sometimes forgotten or ignored. 
How, then, can British industries be enabled to 
take an increasing number of workers into profitable 
employment without reducing wages? One obvious 
answer is by reducing costs of production other than 
labour costs—that is, by rationalization. Unfortun- 
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ately, as Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Thomas agreed 
in the House on Monday, the immediate effect of 
rationalization is to reduce the demand for labour by 
increasing its productivity, so that the evil is tem- 
porarily aggravated by this remedial treatment. It is 
clear that rationalization must go on if industry is to 
be restored to health, but it is clear also that it will 
not help us through the next few months. Another 
device, of more immediate value, is that made famous 
by the Liberal ‘* Yellow Book ” and by the Liberal 
election programme—the device of increasing the effec- 
tive demand of the home market by a policy of national 
development. We firmly believe that a well-wrought 
policy of that character could have been carried through 
by the driving force of Mr. Lloyd George’s personality, 
to the lasting benefit of the country. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that it will never be applied by Mr. 
Thomas, and we are not attracted by the idea of 
dethroning James to make Oswald king. The Govern- 
ment’s failure to cope with unemployment is lament- 
able, but it is by no means certain that all the blame 
should be placed on Mr. Thomas’s shoulders. A Glad- 
stonian Chancellor of the Exchequer is very unlikely 
to overrule the traditional dislike of the Treasury for 
what they regard as “‘ relief works,’’ and it would take 
a stronger man than any of his present colleagues to 
break down Mr. Snowden’s opposition. While, there- 
fore, we fully sympathize with Liberal members in 
urging Mr. Thomas to press on with road construction, 
house building, land drainage, and like measures, we 
have not the smallest hope that the full Liberal pro- 
gramme will be applied while the present Government 
is in office. 

The present moment is not, indeed, favourable for 
a large development loan. If the Government had had 
the imagination and the energy to adopt that policy 
when they first came in, the country would have been 
in a stronger position to face its present anxieties, but 
it is at least arguable that to take it up just now would 
do more harm than good. The tragic fact is that during 
the month of February, in which we were promised a 
marked improvement, the unemployment figures have 
risen to a million and a half. There are several reasons 
for the increase, all of which were brought out by one 
speaker or another in Monday’s debate. In the first 
place, there is a world depression which comes on top 
of our own particular troubles. Germany has three 
and a quarter millions unemployed; America, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thomas, has nearly six millions. There is 
the severe slump in commodity prices. Cotton, steel, 
and silver are continuously falling in value, and the 
effect on Lancashire is disastrous. The repercussions 
of the Wall Street crisis are still reverberating. These 
are the very real factors emphasized by Mr. Thomas. 
Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland preferred to dwell on the 
psychological factors which are weighing exclusively 
on our own business men. The Budget is casting a 
menacing shadow over everything. It is certain that 
there must be a heavy increase in taxation, but what- 
ever its extent may prove to be, the known facts will 
be less harmful than the uncertainty which now pre- 
vails. Even Mr. Snowden’s reticence as to the future 
of the McKenna and Safeguarding duties, though its 
influence is no doubt exaggerated for political reasons, 
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affords an excuse to business men for postponing 
decisions. 

It will be a relief when the Budget is out and the 
worst is known. Then will be the time to press home 
the argument for an adequate housing programme in 
the new industrial areas which was ably advanced by 
Sir Robert Aske on Monday. There are over 150,000 
building operatives on the unemployment register, and 
the erection and equipment of factories in new indus- 
trial areas is being held up by the lack of houses in 
which the operatives may live. Those two facts reveal 
a lack of co-ordination which the Minister of Health 
and the Lord Privy Seal could remedy, and they should 
be continuously urged to do so. It is time, also, that 
the problems of land drainage and water conservation 
were boldly handled with due regard to their inter- 
relation. These are instances of a considerable range 
of essential national work which can only be undertaken 
by public authorities, and should be carried out at a 
time when national resources of man-power are being 
kept idle and are going to waste. For the moment, 
while we are at the bottom of the slump—let us hope 
it is the bottom—there is some excuse for delay, but 
if the Government survives the Budget it must not be 
allowed to forget unemployment for a single day. 


THE DEVICE OF THE 
REFERENDUM 


By SIR HERBERT SAMUEL 


HARASSED leader, casting about for a way of 
escape from a political dilemma, suddenly perceives a 
new path unexpectedly at hand; he gladly takes it, 

not staying to think where it will lead him. Mr. Baldwin 
finds the road to Protection, if it includes food-taxes, barred 
by opinion in the towns, and the road to Protection, if it 
excludes food-taxes, barred by opinion in the country. His 
own party is restless, and will not allow him to sit still. 
The situation is most embarrassing. One declaration is 
made, and it does not give satisfaction. Another declara- 
tion is to be made—on a Tuesday. On the Monday, Lord 
Beaverbrook suggests that the whole matter should be rele- 
gated to a Referendum. Admirable! What a relief! 
And the Conservative Party, to its surprise, finds itself 
impetuously committed to a plan which, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, would revolutionize the British Constitution. 

For our political system rests, and has always rested, 
on the principle of representation. The people elects a 
Parliament, to carry out a policy on the general lines that 
it desires. A Ministry is formed responsible to that Parlia- 
ment. It prepares the numerous and infinitely complicated 
measures required to fulfil the task. If the Parliament does 
not support it, and does not carry into law the measures 
which are vital to its policy, the Government must resign ; 
usually the Parliament is dissolved, and the people again 
asked to decide. The Referendum would change all that. 
A general election takes place as before; a House of Com- 
mons is chosen; a Ministry is formed; they may both be 
at one. But a measure of fundamental importance, after 
it has been proposed by the Government and passed by 
both Houses, must now be submitted to a vote of the 
people. If the people reject the Bill, it would become im- 
possible for the Government to go on without complete 
discredit. 

Consider the particular case which is now under dis- 
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cussion. Let us suppose that, by some miracle, all Mr. 
Baldwin’s conditions are fulfilled; that he is returned to 
power at the next general election; that he comes to an 
agreement on a joint fiscal policy with the Dominions and 
India; that Parliament passes a Bill to give effect to that 
policy, establishing a system of general protection, includ- 
ing taxes on the two-thirds of our imported foodstuffs and 
raw materials that come from foreign countries; and then 
let us suppose that the matter is referred to a national 
vote, and that the people, by a majority, reject the Bill. 
It is not unfair to make that supposition, for if their 
approval is to be regarded as certain, why go to so much 
trouble? 

Consider the situation that would then arise. Is Mr. 
Baldwin to resign? But we are assuming that the Con- 
servatives are in a majority in the House of Commons. 
No other party could form a Government and possess its 
confidence. His resignation would therefore mean a dis- 
solution, and a vote at a general election to follow imme- 
diately upon the vote at the Referendum, Or else is Mr. 
Baldwin to continue in office, without the power to carry 
into effect the policy which his Administration—and the 
Parliament—consider necessary, in order to promote pros- 
perity, and to cope with unemployment, and to meet the 
declared wishes of the Empire overseas? Either situation 
would be intolerable. 

These are not remote or hypothetical contingencies. 
These very issues are upon us now. They have been 
brought by Mr. Baldwin into the immediate actualities of 
our politics. If his last declaration stands, these must be 
the dominating issues, to be discussed among politicians 
and on the platform throughout the country between now 
and the next general election. And when the subject is 
fully debated, it will become quite plain that the question 
of the food-taxes cannot be isolated at a Referendum from 
considerations of general politics. It will become quite clear 
that no body of statesmen could honourably continue to 
govern the country when they had been denied authority 
to put into force the measure of primary importance which 
they had declared to be essential. 

A Referendum would be a general election over again. 
It would be a vote of confidence or of no-confidence in the 
Government of the day and its policy. The particular 
issue would not in fact be isolated. But if this is denied, 
if it is contended that the Referendum would be a real 
consultation of the nation on a particular point, and that 
the question directly put would be simply answered, then, 
if the answer were negative, we are involved in the other 
consequence. Statesmen would be expected to govern in 
accordance with a policy which they have declared to be 
wrong. They could continue only at the cost of discredit 
in their own eyes and in the eyes of the country. The 
whole character of our public life would be changed, and 
changed disastrously for the worse. 

It may seem strange that it should be the Conserva- 
tive Party which advocates a plan that is, in appearance, 
ultra-democratic. But in fact the Referendum, established 
as a privilege, usually proves to be only one more obstacle 
that reformers have to overcome in the heavy task of 
carrying into effect great and desirable changes. 

Let there be no misapprehension as to the scope of 
the issue that is being raised. If the Referendum is 
accepted now, for the purpose immediately in view, it 
cannot fail to be advocated in the future as the means of 
deciding many other controversial questions. If it is the 
right way to deal with the food-taxes when proposed by 
Conservatives, it will be the right way to deal with each 
of the fundamental proposals, if they are strongly con- 
tested, in the policies of the Liberal and the Labour 
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Parties. During the controversy on Irish Home Rule, the 
opponents continually urged that the fate of the measure 
should be decided at a Referendum. (If that had been 
done, and the Bill had been rejected, how could a Liberal 
Government ever have accepted office, with the obligation 
of governing Ireland by methods of coercion?) During the 
conflict over the powers of the House of Lords, the Con- 
servatives strongly advocated that every issue between the 
two Houses should be settled, not as proposed in the Parlia- 
ment Bill, but by a vote of the whole nation. The present 
case cannot be treated as though it were unique. Admit 
the principle now, and it would certainly be extended in 
the future. Some later Conservative Parliament would 
enact it as a permanent element in the Constitution. 

One more obstacle for reformers. The difficulties and 
hindrances that obstruct the path of progress are grave 
enough. No doubt it is right that the innovator should 
have to prove his case and to persuade his fellow-country- 
men. And we have advanced somewhat beyond the cus- 
toms of the Locrians, of whom it is recorded that anyone 
who proposed a new law had to stand before the assembly 
of the people with a halter round his neck, and if the law 
was rejected he was instantly strangled. But still the lot 
of the reformer is hard, often heart-breaking. The Referen- 
dum, accepted as a part of the political process, would 
make the pace of advance, already so slow, slower still. 

Each Referendum must involve an immense propa- 
gandist effort. It will not be easy to bring the people to 
the poll. There will be absent the personal competition 
between individual candidates which adds zest to the con- 
test. Whichever side can make the greater effort in meet- 
ings, advertisements, all the elaborate methods of political 
propaganda, on a moderate poll will probably win. This 
involves expense. Is there to be a limit of expenditure? 
Is there, indeed, any method by which a limit can be 
enforced? There will be no candidates to be held person- 
ally responsible for observing a limit, with penalties for 
disobedience. In any event the cost, whatever it may be, 
which would be imposed upon the parties by a succession of 
polls, would confer an immense advantage upon wealth. 
The political influence of the propertied classes would be 
increased even beyond what it is to-day. The proprietors 
of newspapers of wide circulation would find their hold 
upon the nation vastly extended. The parties which de- 
rived their main support from the working-class, or from 
what is called the lower middle-class, would be subjected 
to a serious, and perhaps a decisive, handicap. 

Particularly would these considerations apply to an 
issue in which Protection was in the forefront. Protection 
is always a conflict between the concentrated financial in- 
terest of particular groups of producers on the one hand, and 
the diffused interest of the general body of consumers on 
the other. It is always worth while for those who will 
make fortunes from tariffs to subscribe largely to the funds 
that are necessary to promote their adoption. Where a 
Referendum on Protection is part of the process, almost 
all the financial resources will be on the one side. 

It is not surprising, therefore, taking all these con- 
siderations into account, that the Conservative Party 
should advocate, and that the Liberal and Labour Parties 
should oppose, the Referendum. It would spoil our demo- 
cratic system by throwing upon the thirty millions of 
electors the duty of answering complex questions, which 
can only be properly answered by a Legislature, after 
opportunity for detailed debate and for amendment. It 
would create two separate centres of authority in the Con- 
stitution—the Parliament and the plebiscite; and where 
they gave opposite mandates, the divergence would be dis- 
astrous. It would hinder still further the slow and painful 
march of progress. It would strengthen the power of 
wealth and the power of the Press. ‘‘ The device of the 
Referendum,”’? as Mr. Amery recently called it, has been 
adopted with a light heart by a leader in difficulties as a 
way of escape from the embarrassments of the moment. A 
careful examination of its nature and its consequences will 
not commend it to the nation even as a provisional, still 
less as a permanent, element in our political system. 
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SO SIMPLE ! 


THOSE intricate fiscal problems that terrify you and me, 

They look so simple to Baldwin, as simple as A B C; 

For, stripped of the sordid details that agitate works and 
shop, 

They all boil down to the problem of keeping Baldwin on 
top. 


His Party wanted Protection; the public hinted a doubt; 

So Baldwin took up Safeguarding as the easy and safe way 
out— 

Tribunals fixing the tariffs a little behind our backs, 

And a solemn promise from Baldwin that food shall be 
free from tax. 


But the hot-heads soon 
** inquiries ”’ slow; 

And some said, ‘* Ginger 
** Baldwin must go.”’ 


grew impatient; they voted 


up Baldwin,’’ and some said, 


Then the Press-Lords took up the running, and a pretty 
to-do they made, 

With their bad little new Fourth Party and its slogan of 
Empire Trade. 


But Baldwin countered them blandly : ‘* I’m with you in 
heart,’ he said, 

‘** But we can’t win the next election on a programme of 
taxing bread ; 

So we’ll promise a Referendum, and that will imply, you’ll 
note 

That we need not resign,’ says Baldwin, ‘‘ however the 
people vote. 


‘* And as for your General Tariff, we’ll ask for the people’s 
trust 
To let us safeguard whatever seems needful and right and 


just 
(We need not call it Protection). So long as it’s left to me, 
It looks so simple,”? says Baldwin, ‘‘ as simple as A B C.” 
MacFLECKNOE. 


THE DRAFT CONVENTION FOR 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE BY 
THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS—II 


S between Great Powers, it is probably necessary to 

admit the impossibility of using to much purpose any 

weapons of this kind, or indeed any other kind of 
sanction whatever. For the prevention of war between Great 
Powers we must depend mainly, or entirely, upon moral 
forces and forces of opinion of a different kind altogether. 
But whenever there is a possibility of hostilities between 
Powers not of the first magnitude, the expectation of the 
Council of the League affording assistance on the scale sug- 
gested in the first part of this article might almost settle the 
matter. It would only be in cases in which the aggressor 
could overwhelm its victim by a sudden onrush, before 
there was time for any financial assistance to take effect, 
that this weapon would be of insufficient avail. Apart 
from such a contingency, a country of secondary size 
which could rely upon assistance of this magnitude would 
be at an overwhelming advantage as compared with a 
country which could not, and whose credit in the money 
markets of the world would be greatly diminished by the 
mere fact of the Council of the League having declared 
against it. 

As between Balkan countries, for example, or minor 
Asiatic Powers, the authority which a weapon of this kind 
would give to the Council of the League would be over- 
whelming. In the case of disputes in South America, it 
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would probably be imprudent for the Council to take any 
action without the approval, or at least the acquiescence, 
of the United States. But this is equally the case in any 
dispute between South American Powers. The difficulties 
of the position of the League of Nations in South America 
vis-d-vis the United States are in no way aggravated or 
further complicated by the Project of Financial Assistance. 

The proposal is therefore an extraordinarily effective 
way of giving greater reality to the decisions of the League. 
It elevates them into an atmosphere of actuality which 
they cannot possess so long as it is a mere question of dis- 
approval and indefinite sanctions. It is, indeed, an im- 
mensely better way of bringing the force of the League to 
bear than by any such schemes as an international army 
or air force, or by any kind of blockade, or by any em- 
bargoes, or other discriminatory action against the 
aggressor. It is more spectacular. It is more practically 
useful to the aggrieved party. I can hardly imagine one 
of two minor Powers really proceeding to hostilities against 
the other if it knew that this other was to receive financial 
backing on the scale proposed. Yet it is a weapon which 
can be put into the hands of the League at the risk of an 
exceedingly moderate expenditure on the part of those 
coming forward to contribute. Mr. Rockefeller himself 
could put up the whole amount without feeling it. The 
cost is not of an order of magnitude which ought to influ- 
ence for a moment any of the Great Powers. Indeed, those 
of them who have the cause of peace at heart could well 
afford to take more than their strict quota. I recommend 
this scheme of financial] assistance, therefore, as one of the 
most solid proposals for the maintenance of peace that 
has been made for many years. 

It is, as I have said, a more solid and important pro- 
posal than uninstructed public opinion believes it to be. 
For there is a general principle of war finance which is 
seldom fully appreciated—namely, that during a war a 
country must, apart from foreign assistance, maintain 
itself and its armaments almost entirely out of the cur- 
rent output of its labour during the actual period of the 
war. It is this which gives such extraordinary importance 
to the assurance of having foreign financial assistance in 
liquid form. Illusions as to the possibility of a country 
living during a war on its accumulated wealth and using 
up the resources which it has acquired from its past sav- 
ings often lead men to overlook this. Yet, apart from 
foreign investments which can be sold, there is very little 
indeed of the accumulated wealth of the country which it 
can use for the purposes of war. 

We often speak of a country mobilizing its wealth 
for purposes of war. This is perfectly correct if we mean 
by mobilization of wealth the disposal of a country’s 
current productive forces so as to make them efficient for 
war purposes. But if it be taken to mean the utilization 
of the actual accumulations of the past in order to meet 
current expenses, then it contains a surprisingly small 
amount of truth. Fortunately, perhaps, a country which 
is at war cannot ruin itself to the extent that it would be 
willing to if it was able. For the accumulated wealth of 
the world consists mainly in buildings, railways, roads, 
drainage, cultivated fields, ditches, and hedges; and very 
few of these things can be dissipated during a war. A 
country can refrain from keeping them in good repair, or 
can let them deteriorate a little faster than they would 
in peace time, but that is all. The actual liquid stocks of 
goods that exist in a country in the form of copper or any 
other important raw material are generally very small, 
equal at the utmost to a few weeks’ normal consumption, 
and very little relief can be obtained merely by drawing 
upon these resources. Consequently, the only surplus which 
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a country has for war is, broadly speaking, the surplus of 
its own current production over its own unavoidable con- 
sumption for other than war purposes, plus what it can 
borrow abroad. It is extraordinary, as we know from the 
experience of the late war, what an enormous productive 
activity a people is capable of developing compared with 
ordinary times, and it is by means of this extraordinary 
activity that the bulk of the services of war are furnished. 
But there will always be certain raw materials, food, and 
other necessary imports, which cannot be supplied in this 
way. It is therefore its foreign finance which can involve 
a country at war in real difficulties. It may be that the 
proportionate’ amount of the total expense of the war 
which has to be raised abroad is not very large, but it is 
a very vital amount. In the case of Great Britain during 
the late war something like six-sevenths of the expendi- 
ture was raised by the country during the course of the 
war mainly by its own current economic activity, and 
something like one-seventh was borrowed abroad in one 
way or another. 

But that one-seventh was indispensable; so indis- 
pensable that it was rather strange to one connected, as I 
was, with the British Treasury that the acuteness of this 
problem of foreign finance should not have been more vivid 
to the imaginations of our enemies. There was a period 
in December, 1916, a few months before America came into 
the war, when the British Treasury was in sight of the 
very gravest embarrassment. The Munitions programme 
which had been ordered in the summer of 1916 had to be 
paid for, and an aggravation of circumstances was causing 
a terrifying drain on the foreign resources of the British 
Treasury. There was a moment in December, 1916, when 
it looked as if our resources would be exhausted. The 
balances of the British Treasury in New York had fallen 
to a point, at one time, when they would only have met 
our requirements for a few days more. Further resources 
were mobilized, the drain fell off for the time being, and 
the trouble was surmounted. But when one comes to 
read the memoirs of that period from the German side it 
becomes clear that our extreme financial embarrassment 
at that date was totally unknown to the other belligerents ; 
though surely, without any special knowledge, they might 
well have imagined it. The financial collapse of Great 
Britain in the spring of 1917 would have been extra- 
ordinarily serious, particularly in its reaction on the posi- 
tion of the many Allies whom we were then supporting. 
As it turned out, the financial problem was completely 
solved by the entry of the United States into the war in 
the spring of 1917. But by that time we had collected 
practically our final reserves for foreign use, and were so 
near to the end of our resources that it was necessary to 
obtain an emergency advance within a few hours of the 
entry of the United States into the war. Thus, from the 
point of view of the Allies, the financial assistance obtained 
from the United States in the spring of 1917 was indis- 
pensable. Yet, extraordinary as it may seem, so far as 
I have been able to discover, the German Government 
attached no particular importance to the financial signifi- 
cance of America’s comingin. When the German authorities 
were considering whether or not it would be wise to intro- 
duce unrestricted U-boat warfare, the memoirs of the day 
show that they were well aware of running a serious risk, 
if not almost a certainty, of bringing the United States 
into the war. Various aspects of that contingency they 
weighed, but—so far as one can judge from the memoirs— 
there was not one of those in the high counsels of Germany 
to whom it had occurred as a possibility that the British 
Treasury might be experiencing acute financial difficulty ; 
that the whole network of alliances might be jeopardized 
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by these financial difficulties; but that all such difficulty 
would come to an end at once as the result of the inter- 
vention of the United States. 

This under-estimation of financial influences in war 
has not only often been made in the past, but is, I think, 
still common. It is probably this under-estimation of the 
importance to belligerents of foreign financial resources 
which has caused so little attention to be given to the Draft 
Convention for Financia] Assistance. But it is a project 
on the support of which all lovers of peace should concen- 
trate their forces. 

J. M. Keynes. 


(Copyright in all countries.} 


PARLIAMENTARY NOTES 


HE proposed Tariff Truce was a convenient debate for 

Conservative members in their present state of be- 

wilderment, for it enabled them to express every 
shade of fiscal opinion from mild pessimism as to the chances 
of lowering tariffs in other countries to extravagant opti- 
mism as to the results of setting them up in our own. Mr. 
Graham had no difficulty in dealing with them all, and 
the Liberal Party gave him solid support in the division 
lobby, though unable to take part in the debate owing to 
the claims of an important party meeting. 

* * 7. 

That meeting achieved several useful results. It 
demonstrated the loyalty of the Party to its Leader and 
its Chief Whip; the personal good feeling that has survived 
temporary disagreements on issues of expediency rather 
than of principle; and the fact that, in the words of a 
TrmEs leading article, ‘* the unity of the Liberal Party in 
defence of unmistakably Liberal beliefs is still complete.”’ 

7 * * 

It may be doubted whether either of the other parties 
can say as much. The Prime Minister has found it neces- 
sary to resign formally from an organization which includes 
a great mass of his Parliamentary followers; he is faced 
with a group among those followers who do not hesitate 
openly to disturb his time-table and dispute his policy; 
and it is obvious that he is only saved from a far more 
serious revolt by the threadbare but still convenient for- 
mula of * office without power.”’ 

* 7 7 

Mr. Baldwin’s troubles are no less patent. For weeks 
the Beavermere quadruped has brayed (with occasional 
Horne solo). Now by a desperate stroke the animal has 
been cut in half. The fore-part (including the head) has 
consented to acknowledge its demise; but the kicking part 
and the tail continue to operate. Mr. Baldwin might say 
with Macbeth :— 

.. . the time has been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would die, 
And there an end ; but now they rise again. ... 
And push us from our stools... . I do forget. 
Do not muse at me, my most worthy friends ; 
I have a strange infirmity, which is nothing 
To those that know me.” 

* * * 

But even from those that know him, even from a col- 
league in his last Cabinet, come complaints of his ‘‘ strange 
infirmity.’’ Lord Eustace Percy has told the Cambridge 
University Tories that his leader’s administrations ‘“ left 
the Conservative Party in a rut with no clear conception 
of the new policy required . . . they had to make a new 
Conservative policy and party and not to pay anxious 
deference to their old leaders.”? Anxious deference has not, 
perhaps, been exactly the watchword of the last few 
months. 


B* 
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It is unlikely that Conservatives will find any true sal- 
vation in their new compromise, which is simply ‘‘ Safety 
First *? pushed to the farthest point of pusillanimity. 
Always in the past parties have been ready to stand or fall 
by the policy which they have chosen and presented to the 
people. But the Tories will face the electors with a policy 
imposed upon them from without and in which they have 
so little confidence that they dare not risk a single seat 
on it. Every candidate who is challenged on the vital issue 
of food taxation is to crowd for shelter behind the Referen- 
dum. They will find it a shield so ponderous that it will 
paralyze their fighting powers. And the electorate will 
conclude that they either fear their fate too much or their 
deserts are small. 

* * * 


Proceedings in Committee on the Coal Bill this week 
have been tedious and lifeless. Even the indefatigable 
Charles Williams is faltering in his stride, and was reduced 
on Wednesday night to delivering a speech about amalga- 
mations on an amendment dealing with the quota. It is 
to be hoped that the Official Opposition will fall in with 
the Liberal view that debate should for the rest of the 
Committee stage be concentrated on a few vital amend- 
ments. 

* ~ * 

Supplementary Estimates were even duller than usual, 
and it need only be recorded that Scottish Fisheries gave 
Mr. Tom Johnston an opportunity to defend himself, and 
the Post Office vote enabled Lord Wolmer to attack his old 
Department. The Rabbits Bill on Friday provided a better 
debate than either. 

* * * 


Mr. Peter Rabbit, it appears, is becoming distinctly 
unpopular. In life he is a voracious feeder and a reckless 
breeder, and in death he is turned into silk hats which are 
an offence to the class-conscious proletariat. One rather 
ghastly merit was conceded to him by Mr. Denman. Blue- 
bottles lay their eggs in his skin, and the maggots are 
sold by the million as bait to fishermen. Even this 
abstruse consideration could not save him from the most 
terrible curse ever laid on fur or feather since the days of 
the Jackdaw of Rheims. But threatened bunnies live long, 
and, as the Government has no further time to give him, 
why should Peter worry? The Prevention of Corruption 
Bill obtained an equally hopeless Second Reading, and was 
only remarkable for the contumely with which Socialist 
members rejected the advice of their Solicitor-General in 
his maiden speech. 


* ~ * 


It was unfortunate that the Unemployment debate on 
Monday had been heralded with a flourish of trumpets in 
the Press as the occasion of a ruthless Liberal onslaught on 
the Lord Privy Seal. Mr. Lloyd George emphasized, as 
he was bound to do, the gravity of the national situation, 
but he devoted himself to constructive suggestion, and 
moved no vote of censure. Sir Robert Aske followed in 
the same vein, and presented the too much neglected 
case of the smaller docks and harbours. Whatever bitter- 
ness was imported into the debate came from Sir A. Steel- 
Maitland, who made a really good fighting speech, and from 
Mr. Wheatley who expounded once again his policy of 
‘* Through Consumption to Prosperity,’? which is as far 
from orthodox Socialism as from the doctrines of the older 
parties. Mr. Thomas was subdued and careful in the tone 
of his reply, but he is coming to rely increasingly on the 
old Tory excuses; ** causes over which we have no con- 
trol ’?; ** administrative difficulties,’ *‘ after all, we are 
employing more people than we were,” &c., &c. 
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Mr. Morrison carried safely into its Committee stage by 
a large majority the hotly disputed Dartford-Purfleet Tunnel 
Scheme. It was chiefly by a great personal effort that he 
prevailed against the opposition of the Steel Industry and 
the Port of London Authority. He would undoubtedly 
have risen to the highest rank as an advocate if he had 
chosen a legal career. 


* * * 


To-day (Tuesday) we resume discussion of the Coal 
Bill. The end is in sight, but Mr. Graham has still some 
difficult obstacles to pass, and anything may yet happen. 
I am divided between admiration for the pluck of the rider, 
and dislike for the perversity of the horse. 

ERIMUS. 


THE MIND OF 
LORD ROTHERMERE 
IN FIVE SPASMS 

Spasm I.—His Lordship, though not himself a Free Trader, 
issues a decree to the people to vote Free Trade this 
time. (November 26th, 1923.) 

Spasm II.—His Lordship gathers that the Liberals are 
going to have a great victory at the polls, so the 
people had better vote Liberal, though he has resumed 
his attitude against Free Trade. (Datty Matz leader, 
November 29th, 1923.) 

Spasm III.—His Lordship instructs the people to vote 
Liberai anyhow, and (apparently) will risk Free Trade. 
(Dairy Mart leader, December 4th, 1923.) 

Spasm IV.—His Lordship is now an active Protectionist, 
and Baldwin’s chief fault is that he hasn’t gone far 
enough. If the Liberals will throw over Free Trade 
(for which everyone was to vote according to decree 
of November 26th), some people will be allowed to 
vote for them. Otherwise Baldwin. (Dairy Mai. 
leader, December 5th, 1923, Eve of Poll.) 

Spasm V.—His Lordship says, *‘ If you vote Baldwin, your 
food won’t cost you more.”’ (Dairy Matz leader, 
December 6th, 1923, Polling Day.) 


SPASM I. 
(From a very long article signed Rothermere in 
Dairy Matt, November 26th, 1923) 

We have to explain the issue to the nation. We have 
to win over the cast-iron Free Traders. We have to do 
an immense amount of spade work before we can hope 
to make so tremendous a change and to carry the country 
with us. ... Meantime, sharing the widespread dis- 
approval in this most premature election and conscious that 
the supporters of Free Trade are very numerous, very 
powerful, and entitled to be treated with respect, I feel 
inclined to say to the electors that they should give Free 
Trade another chance while the alternative programme is 
being calmly and rationally prepared for submission to 
them. Let Free Trade have one more chance, and then 
let us during the next twelve months decide whether we 
shall part company with it for ever. 


SPASM II. 

(From a Dairy Matt leader, November 29th, 1928) 

If the Conservatives are successful, Lord Curzon and 
Lord Robert Cecil will be free to pursue their thinly veiled 
animosity against France. . . . As our readers are well 
aware, we hold no brief for the Liberal Party, and we 
believe that Free Trade is bad for Great Britain. Many 
people are, however, predicting that the Liberals will win 
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a great victory at the polls a week hence. In that event 
it will at least be satisfactory even to Conservatives if 
Viscount Grey, who is a prudent and cautious friend of 
the Entente, returns to the Foreign Office. . . 


SPASM III. 
(From a Datty Matt leader, headed * If the Liberals 
Win,”? on December 4th, 1928) 

We assume that very few of our readers will vote for 
a Labour Government. There remains for them to decide 
whether they should vote Liberal or Unionist. . . . The 
best way of answering the question is to consider what will 
happen if the Liberals win. . . . The first thing to observe 
is that the Liberal Party is the only one of the three great 
parties which has deigned to say anything as to the need 
for lower taxation. .. . 

We should also hope that if the Liberals obtained a 
majority they would at last evacuate Mesopotamia. . . . 

Foreign policy would be in safer hands if it were en- 
trusted to Viscount Grey. . . . Mr. Asquith also is trusted 
across the Channel. ... If, then, the Liberals are re- 
turned to power, there would be some chance of tranquillity 
which the late Mr. Bonar Law with admirable insight 
declared that.the country so urgently needed. 


SPASM IV. 
(From a Datty Matt leader, November 5th, 1928. 
Eve of Poll) 

On the Tariff Reform question Mr. Baldwin’s speeches 
have undoubtedly surpassed the anticipations of his friends 
and the calculations of his opponents. He has avoided 
personalities, and his arguments have convinced thousands. 
. . . He might even have swept the country if only the 
Government’s attitude to France had been more loyal, and 
if he had given the public a clearer idea of what he means 
to do. Half measure though his Tariff Reform is, and 
utterly inadequate as regards the degree of protection 
which is given to any of our industries, it is better than 
nothing at all... . 

At the last minute either party might remove the fears 
of the far-seeing of the country. If the Liberal leaders, 
for example, definitely promised to maintain and extend 
the Safeguarding of Industries Act, they would guard 
against a real and very terrible danger. .. . 

If the Liberals will not give such a pledge, Mr. Bald- 
win might even at the eleventh hour speak the decisive 
word which would be welcomed by hundreds of thousands 

. . the abandonment of the plan of quarrelling with 
France and carping at Italy would end the aberrations of 
the past six months. It would also close up the Unionist 
ranks and give a certain and decisive result at the polls 
instead of a result that at present threatens to be doubtful 
and indecisive. 


SPASM V. 
(From a Datty Matt leader, December 6th, 1923. 
Polling Day) 

The people’s food will not cost you more under the 
Government’s scheme, otherwise the Datty Main would 
have been the first to give warning to the country and to 
fight with tooth and nail against new Food Taxes... . 
Our attitude on the question of Food Taxes has been one 
of unflinching opposition. . . . We have further pointed 
out that the bonus to farmers which the Conservatives 
alone are pledged to grant will tend to cheapen food by 
keeping land under the plough and preventing our popula- 
tion from being squeezed by foreign combinations and 
trusts. . . . Your food will not cost you more, and your 
pensions will not be taxed under the Government’s scheme. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
THE REFERENDUM 

Sir,—Probably everything worth writing about the 
referendum has been written years ago, but even more prob- 
ably none of it will be read. [I certainly find it a subject 
which invites fresh thought, and venture to inflict on your 
readers a line of argument which seems to me as obvious 
as it is useful,—to those of Liberal faith. 

The referendum as a piece of the machinery of our con- 
stitution should surely make a most deep appeal to the 
party which wants to prevent things being done. To the 
three stages through which all Liberal proposals have had 
to be carried before being brought into operation,—the cam- 
paign in the country, and the fights first in the Commons 
and then in the Lords, it adds a fourth and final chance of 
having the proposal turned down. How Conservative states- 
men must have wished that a referendum had been avail- 
able after we had passed, for example, Home Rule or Welsh 
Disestablishment or the great Insurance Act; which, as we 
remember, was intensely unpopular at first (because pay- 
ments began at once and benefits only came later) and would 
almost certainly on referendum have been beaten. But 
there is more than this,—the referendum is not only an 
obvious extra check, it actually works as a great instrument 
of negation. I believe that the recent rejection in Germany, 
on referendum, of the proposal to confiscate the property of 
the German princes, after it had been passed through the 
Reichstag, is a case in point. Certainly in Switzerland the 
general rule has been that though a proposal has been 
approved at a General Election after being passed through 
Parliament, it is subsequently downed on referendum. On 
a wearisome snowslope I once asked a Swiss guide why this 
was so, and his answer seemed to me gloriously true to 
human nature: ‘If I say ‘no’ to something which has cost 
a lot of people a great deal of time and trouble I realize my 
power, I feel Iam aman. So I always say ‘no,’ unless | 
want the thing personally.’’ Very well; my point is this, 
If the Referendum both in theory and practice is so Heaven- 
sent a Conservative instrument, why has no Conservative 
leader (except Joseph Chamberlain,—and he was an ex- 
Radical) ever proposed its adoption into our constitutional 
procedure? I have asked Conservative friends this ques- 
tion, and, so far, none has found any answer except the 
true one, ‘‘ Because our leaders must have known that in 
spite of its obvious advantages as a political weapon the 
referendum was an absolutely unsound piece of constitu- 
tional machinery.”’ 

I find this point useful, for it leads direct to a further 
question to Conservative friends,—In these circumstances, 
why do you think that Mr. Baldwin has suddenly come out 
in favour of it with Lord Beaverbrook’s cordial approval? 
And again it is difficult to give any but the true answer,— 
Because it was the only way in which Mr. Baldwin could 
avoid a split party in every constituency: because it was 
Lord Beaverbrook’s natural reaction to the fact that a 
lowered circulation causes cold feet, because, if you want 
to know (and thank goodness we are fortunately dishonest 
enough for anything), it is the only thing that can bring us 
back to power again. 

This again seems useful, but there is still something 
more. With due respect to Sir Herbert Samuel, I humbly 
agree with Mr. Harold Cox that it is impossible to referendum 
a proposal, or anything else which is still liable to amend- 
ment in Parliament. It is only possible to referendum a 
Bill in its final form after it has passed through both Houses. 
Incidentally this brings out the grotesqueness of Mr. Bald- 
win’s proposal to submit to referendum a treaty imposing 
food taxes. One can tax only by Finance Bill, and into a 
Finance Bill one cannot put a treaty. ‘‘ Very well, then,” 
says my Conservative friend, ‘‘ I see that we can only ask 
the people to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to a definite Finance Bill 
containing named taxes on Argentine beef and Danish bacon, 
but that is what we shall do.’’ And the reply is: ‘* You 
might, but would you be quite so crude? Would you not 
have to bring out of their Empire Free Trade box the 
mysterious bag of tricks which were to prevent the duties 
having any effect on the price and yet greatly to encourage 
the farmer ; bounties and State control of marketing seemed 
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to be vaguely referred to. Would not that scheme have to 
be worked out, and it would be ‘some’ scheme?” ‘‘ Well 
perhaps that would be wise,’’ says the Conservative. ‘‘ Very 
well, then,’’ is the reply, ‘‘ I am sorry to disturb your beau- 
tiful idea that once Mr. Baldwin has said ‘ referendum’ all 
your Conservative members of Parliament,—anti-food taxers, 
pro-food taxers, Uncle number-oners, Uncle number-twoers, 
will, if returned, be able to wander about Westminster ‘ in 
maiden meditation fancy free.’ They will have to stick and 
work together closely and long enough to get through Parlia- 
ment a very complicated set of new proposals involving al! 
sorts of new machinery (and new officials, and what will 
the Uncle Number-twoers say to that?) .. . How they will 
enjoy it, and what fun it will be to be in—on the other 
side! °’ 

Sir Basil Peto said last week, ‘‘ Then two days ago Mr. 
Baldwin did one of the most statesmanlike, one of the most 
brilliant things that has ever been done in statesmanship 
in this country. ... He cut the Gordian knot.’’ May be, 
but there seem to be rather nasty chances—for Conserva- 
tives—of backlash in connection with that knot-cutting 
before they can be quite sure it was a master-stroke.— 
Yours, &c., FRANCIS D. ACLAND. 

Killerton, Exeter. 

March 10th, 1930. 


THE UNITED STATES AND 
PERMANENT COURT 


S1r,—May I be allowed to make one comment upon your 
excellent leading article of March 8th? It is that throughout 
the article you assume that the United States is already a 
party to the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

This, I submit, is not yet the case. All that has been 
done up to the present is that President Hoover has 
authorized the signature of the Protocol of Adhesion, which 
took place at Geneva on December 9th, and this is as far 
as the Executive Branch of the United States Government 
can go. Before this action can become valid it must receive 
the approval of the Legislative Branch by means of ratifica- 
tion in the Senate. 

While there can be few in this country who do not 
desire most earnestly to see this ratification brought about, 
it is always dangerous to indulge in prophecy. 

Mr. Kellogg, on the day before he signed the Treaty for 
the Renunciation of War, said to the Press that ‘It is 
impossible to say to-day what the American Senate will do 
to-morrow.”’ 

The fate of the Versailles Treaty is further testimony of 
this fact, and there is evidence that there may be stern 
opposition in the Senate to the ratification of the Protocol. 

I would therefore suggest that it is somewhat premature 
to assume, as you have done, that the United States has 
already agreed to participate in the work of the Court.— 
Yours, &c., 


THE 


JOHN W. WHEELER-BENNETT. 
K5, Albany, Piccadilly, W.1. 
March 11th, 1930. 


WOMEN AND FACTORY REGULATIONS 


Srr,—As a new Factory Bill seems likely to come before 
Parliament at an early date, and there has been persistent 
agitation on the part of some women’s organizations for 
the removal of those clauses which give special protection 
to women, we ask you to be good erough to publish a short 
statement of our views. We wish to make this statement 
more especially because quotations from the writings of 
leading Fabian women have lately been used in support of 
a movement for which the writers have never had any 
sympathy. 

The legal regulation of women’s employment has always 
been opposed by the extremists in the movement for women’s 
rights, and it is still urged by them to-day that there should 
be no distinction of sex in factory law. They seem to view 
any difference in this respect in much the same light as the 
exclusion of women from the franchise, or from the learned 
professions, against which they fought in the past. Factory 
regulation has, however, a quite different origin. It was 
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initiated to deal with certain flagrant evils associated with 
unrestricted competition in factories, and has in fact helped 
and not hindered the emancipation of women by lessening 
inordinate hours of work and improving and humanizing 
the conditions of their employment. 

While we share the opinion that special restrictions on 
women’s work should be avoided so far as possible, the 
better course being to alter the noxious conditions for all 
workers, we also recognize that women workers as a class 
do differ in some respects from men workers as a class. For 
one thing a much larger proportion of women factory 
workers are quite young, under twenty-five. Few expect to 
remain permanently in industry, or are not absorbed to 
some extent in domestic cares. It is claimed in some 
quarters that on matters like night-work ‘‘ the women should 
choose for themselves,’’ but this is to misconceive what is 
possible in a great industry. As individuals they cannot 
choose ; the employer of thousands does not argue with a 
woman here or there. They can only exert pressure collec- 
tively through their unions or works committees, but the 
‘*meantime ’’ nature of many women’s work makes it diffi- 
cult, sometimes impossible, for them to help themselves by 
organization to the extent that men have been able to do. 
There are about five times as many men in unions as there 
are women. 

There is also the condition, which we accept, though it 
is now denied by some, that the health and capacity of 
women has a specially close relation to the life and health 
of the community. We think that potential maternity, and 
the functions connected with it, do constitute a reason for 
special safeguards. We cannot disregard such evidence as 
that of the international report (Brochure on Occupation and 
Health, I.L.0., Geneva, 1926, No. 54, page 4), which states 
that, while experts are divided as to whether women are 
more susceptible to the action of lead than men, they are 
agreed that in women lead poisoning assumes a more severe 
form than in men, and lead is found in the internal organs 
of infants whose mothers suffered from plumbism. We 
agree, of course, that the health of men workers needs 
greater consideration than it has yet had, and we hope the 
general hygiene and amenity of the factory is destined to 
be much improved, but in the meantime we are not inclined 
to surrender the good already achieved for women, for the 
sake of a hypothetical equality with men. 

We, therefore, hold that the community must retain the 
right to exclude women from certain occupations or pro- 
cesses of a specially dangerous nature, such as the handling 
of white lead or work underground in mines. We suggest, 
however, that in view of the progress continually made in 
the amelioration of factory conditions, there should be from 
time to time a review of the processes forbidden to women 
so that, whenever suitable, the prohibition may be with- 
drawn, or withdrawn conditionally on the adoption of the 
safeguards deemed effective. 

If, and when, the Washington Hours Convention is 
ratified in this country, all factory workers will come under 
the same eight-hour day. We view this measure as one 
which is long overdue, but to bring men and women under 
exactly the same rule would also mean that women should 
be permitted to work at night. This, we think, would be a 
definitely retrograde step. For one thing, work on con- 
tinuous processes is generally of so hard and laborious a 
nature that women would be at a great disadvantage and 
could compete with men only by cheapening their labour. 
From the point of view of the general good also it 
would be regrettable. Experience shows that when women 
are not permitted to work at night, the tendency is to do 
without night-work as far as possible. On the other hand, 
if under the new law women are allowed to work at night, 
some factories will organize employment so as to take advan- 
tage of the permission. Night-work will be more general, 
with lowered health, keener competition, and probably more 
unemployment. 

‘* Equal opportunities for men and women in industry 
do not necessarily imply identical working conditions ; the 
achievement of true equality on the contrary may require 
definite divergences of practice.” (Drake, ‘‘ Women in 
Engineering Trades,’’ page 236.) We take the ‘‘ feminist ”’ 
view that regulations which apply to womeiu should be 
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adapted to their special needs, which are not necessarily 
the same as men’s needs. Nor are we impressed by the 
argument that special restrictions on women’s work must 
act to keep down their wages, or else to drive them from 
employment. There is, on the contrary, evidence that 
advances of wages have followed closely upon protective 
legislation, and women’s wages compare most favourably 
with men’s wages where, as in the cotton industry, regula- 
tion has been enforced over a longer period. An examination 
of the facts further shows that, since the passing of the 
Factory Acts, the number of women employed in the 
regulated trades has increased continuously in relation to 
men’s employment. It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the regulation of women’s work and the better condi- 
tions due to it, not only have encouraged women to organize 
and to raise their standard of living, but have tended to 
improve the value of women’s work, so that it approximates 
more nearly to the value of men’s work, and men and 
women compete in industry on more equal terms. 

It is interesting to note that industrial women have not 
once expressed through their organizations any dissatisfac- 
tion with the restrictions under which they are now work- 
ing, and so lately as December 12th, 1929, a representative 
deputation of industrial women went to the Home Secretary 
urging the maintenance and development of protective 
legislation for women.—Yours, &c., 

ETHEL BENTHAM, M.P. 
RutH DALTon, L.C.C. 
LILIAN Dawson, J.P. 
BARBARA DRAKE. 
B. L. HUTCHINS. 
Marjory PEASE, J.P. 
CxLaRA D. RACKHAM, J.P. (late H.M.I. for Factories). 
A. J. TAWNEY (late H.M.I. for Factories). 
BEATRICE WEBB. 
11, Dartmouth Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


FLOGGING 


S1r,—How many cases are there of a criminal who has 
had experience of the ‘‘cat’’ repeating the very brutal 
crimes for which alone that punishment is inflicted? I 
suggest that it almost looks as if the lash does cure.— 
Yours, &c., 

MASTIX. 

March 10th, 1930. 


[The scope of our correspondent’s inquiry should, we 
suggest, be enlarged. As punishment has become progres- 
sively less brutal, has the proportion of habitual criminals 
increased or declined?—Ep., NATION. } 


“WHO MOVED THE STONE?” 


Sir,—When your reviewer, P. M., says that ‘‘ Regarded 
merely as history, there are few records more convincing 
than the record of Christ’s trial and crucifixion,’’ and pro- 
ceeds to quote the words, ‘‘ Our Father, if it be possible, let 
this cup pass from me,’’ one wonders if he has realized the 
peculiar character of the story as told in the first two 
Gospels? 

During the war, particularly in America, intelligence 
tests for recruits frequently included a problem story of some 
such type as the following. A man fell asleep during 
sermon time in church, and, as he slept, he dreamed that 
he was on trial for his life, and that he was condemned to 
death by beheading. He saw himself led to the scaffold, but 
just as the dream axe touched his neck, he fell forward in 
his pew, dead. The test, of course, lay in spotting that a 
dream from which the dreamer never awakened could hardly 
be known to anyone. 

The story of the prayer in Gethsemane is of a similar 
type. The words are amongst the most familiar and most 
often quoted of the recorded sayings of Jesus. One has heard 
many sermons preached from them, but I have still to hear 
it pointed out that Jesus was alone when he prayed, that 
the only men who might conceivably have heard were sound 
asleep, and that there is no evidence that Jesus told anyone 
afterwards what his prayer had been. 

Does your reviewer really think that the story is con- 
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vincing, ‘‘ regarded merely as history’’? The layman 


naturally wonders how many of the recorded sayings have a 
similar Livy-like origin.—Yours, c., T.P.H 
March 8th, 1930. 


FILM CENSORSHIP 

Sir,—The refusal of the London County Council to allow 
Pudovkin’s film ‘‘ Mother’ to be shown to a private gather- 
ing of the Masses Stage and Film Guild is a particularly 
glaring illustration of the illogical and stupid working of 
our present censorship laws. 

The London County Council has permitted another 
Society to show this film under parallel conditions. The 
only difference between the Society and the Guild seems to 
be that the subscription of the former excludes poorer sec- 
tions of the community from membership, whilst that of the 
latter is fixed at a rate within reach of the working class. 

The case against film censorship was already strong on 
other grounds. If to these is to be added differentiation 
between one organization and another, it will become mani- 
festly intolerable. It is urgently important that the present 
restrictions should be removed.—yYours, &c., 

MARGOT OXFORD. MAURICE BROWNE. 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN. WINIFRED HOLTBY. 
ARNOLD BENNETT. NIGEL PLAYFAIR. 
J. M. KEYNES. BERTRAND RUSSELL. 
JULIAN S. HUXLEY. G. BERNARD SHAW. 
SYBIL THORNDIKE. RHONDDA. 

March 4th, 1930. 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Sir,—To suggest that a reviewer has missed the point of 
a book does not imply any claim to have found it oneself. A 
reader may feel that a reviewer has not given a fair impres- 
sion of a book without being able to put his finger exactly 
on the reason, especially when the review is what I have 
called, for want of a better description, too well written. 

I merely venture to suggest that your reviewer invested 
‘*A Farewell to Arms’’ with too heavy a significance. In 
judging lace, if one uses the standards applied to carpets, it 
seems to me the conclusions arrived at are bound to be false. 
Your reviewer says, ‘‘ Mr. Hemingway wants to show what 
a shocking mess humanity is in when even a perfect pair 
of animals like these cannot love and propagate undisturbed, 
and grow mellow and bored and old together.’’ How does 
he want to show all this, and if he does, what has death in 
childbirth, which the reviewer admits to be a ‘‘ fake’ con- 
clusion, got to do with the shocking mess humanity is in? 

A faculty for the concise and caustic remark is a dan- 
gerous weapon in a reviewer’s hands. Of ‘‘ Time, Gentle- 
men, Time,’’ the reviewer remarked: ‘‘ Miss Hoult’s new 
book is disappointingly like one of her clever short stories 
put out to board with a good fictional wet nurse until it 
grew to 314 pages.’’ Endowed with this faculty it must be 
difficult to resist making such a remark. It is certainly 
difficult to resist its negative influence, and the reader starts 
the book already prejudiced, which is the only point I wish 
to raise. An unfair advantage is gained by the writing, not 
the meaning, of the criticism. Contrary to the opinion ex- 
pressed in THE NATION of February 8th, there seem to be a 
few people who persist in the bad habit of both reading 
novels and liking to see what THE NATION has to say about 
them.—yYours, &c., W. D. 


March 4th, 1930. 


RURAL AMENITIES 


Sir,—Wide interest has been shown in the Bill to pre- 
serve English Amenities, lately introduced by Sir Edward 
Hilton Young. 

We therefore feel encouraged to ask for space to tell your 
London readers of a venture on somewhat new lines, which 
has been organized by the Guildhouse Fellowship under 
the direction of Miss Maude Royden. If all intelligent people 
who wish well to the movement for preserving the beauty 
of England play their part it will succeed. The Guildhouse 
Fellowship has, therefore, arranged to devote a whole month, 
from March 16th to April 13th, to conferences, lectures, ex- 
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hibitions, and expeditions. Among the special features are 
a Saturday meeting for children, with their parents and 
teachers, to be addressed by Mr. George Lansbury ; an even- 
ing for pedestrians, and an evening for motorists. Much 
kindly help has been given by the C.P.R.E. and other 
Societies, and among the speakers will be the Minister of 
Transport, the Dean of Manchester, Dr. Raymond Unwin, 
Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, Miss Elisabeth Scott, and Dr. 
Saleeby. 

A group of trees has been planted on the Watford 
arterial road, and the little street behind the Guildhouse is 
to be made gay with window-boxes of daffodils. 

Season tickets and all particulars are obtainable from 
the Hon. Secretary at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, 
S.W.1. . 

Miss Royden would have written herself, but she has 
been ordered by her doctor to take a prolonged rest.— 
Yours, &c., 

HELEN MAURICE. 

PERCY DEARMER. 

HUMPHREY PAKINGTON. 
March 9th, 1930. 


COLERIDGE 


Sir,-——-The critic who protests his affection for his victim 
may provoke the same wry smile of incredulity as the school- 
master who insists that his cane conceals a caress. But I 
should be very grateful if you would allow me to assure 
Mr. Blunden that far from ever feeling ‘‘ an industrious, 
curious antipathy’’ towards Coleridge, there are few 
characters for whom I have always entertained a more lively 
fondness. 

It would, indeed, be ‘‘ curious’ to dislike one of the 
most amiable men who ever breathed. Possibly in trying to 
guard against this personal affection I assented too readily 
to the moral judgments which Coleridge passed with such 
psychological subtlety upon himself. And certainly I appre- 
ciate far more highly to-day his metaphysical genius, even 
in its theological meanderings. But if criticism is to be more 
than genial appreciation, still more if it seeks to penetrate 
into the recesses of personality, it must surely relate strength 
to weakness. To alter slightly one of Coleridge’s own 
maxims,—‘' until you understand a writer’s defects, presume 
vourself ignorant of his qualities.” The ‘‘ great and dear 
spirit ’’ of S. T. C. is immune from criticism. But we cannot 
fully understand the nature of his entranced intuition, still 
less the story of his life, save in the light of his tempera- 
mental weakness. For each was a condition of the other.— 


Yours, &c., HuGuH I’A. Fausset. 
Perley’s Marsh, Bracklesham, Chichester. 


DIBELIUS 


Sir,—In a cursory glance at ‘‘ England,”’ by Dibelius, 
I came across two flagrant mis-statements which I think a 
reviewer in a Liberal paper might reasonably have been 
expected to correct. 

(1) Dibelius writes concerning the settlement after the 
Boer War: ‘ The leaders of the new policy, Joseph Cham- 
berlain and Alfred Milner, applied the methods that had 
succeeded in Canada in effecting reconciliaton. The Trans- 
vaal, the Orange Free State, Natal, and the Cape were made 
autonomous provinces, with complete self-government.’’ No 
hint that this healing policy was applied by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in the teeth of Milner’s opposition, 
backed by the Conservatives. 

(2) ‘‘ When the Liberals came back to power in 1905 they 
simply carried on the Imperialistic foreign policy of the 
Conservatives, which led straight to the world war.”’ A 
declaration which seems to me radically unjust to the 
Liberals and only less so to the Conservatives.—Yours, &c., 

Cc. Ww. 


MEREDITH IN DEVON 


S1r,—I am sorry to have misled Mr. Chase. The essay 
was meant to describe how I read Meredith’s poems in 
Devon, not how he wrote them there.—Yours, &c., 

W. G. 
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‘“ENGLAND’'S VOICE OF FREEDOM” 


Si1r,—In his friendly notice of my book on March 8th, 
Mr. Leonard Woolf, with genial irony, says that I believe 
Robert Burns to have been an Englishman. He is entirely 
mistaken. [I mention in the Preface that, though the 
anthology is mainly English, I have included passages from 
three foreigners. They are Robert Burns, Bernard Shaw, 
and Roger Casement. I made those three exceptions because 
the writers are so celebrated, and the passages so finely 
illustrate the meaning of freedom.—Yours, &c., 


HENRY W. NEVINSON. 


AGREEABLE CONVERSATION 


« ONVERSATION,” says the philosopher Keyser- 
ling, *‘is only agreeable with one who by mere 
allusion knows what is meant.’”? That is almost 

the whole truth of the matter. The reason why crabbed 

age and youth cannot live together is not because 


“Youth is full of sport, 
Age’s breath is short,”’ 


for often, indeed, it is the other way round, age being both 
sportful and long-winded ; it is because they do not under- 
stand each other’s jokes, because one never knows what the 
other is laughing at, because, while they use the same 
words, they mean very different things. Pleasant conver- 
sation depends upon the instant recognition of allusions. 
An allusion explained is an allusion lost. Once upon a 
time I lived in a house with a medical student. He was 
an admirable companion up to a point, but only up to a 
point. In our conversation I was always coming up against 
brick walls. I kept a list, at the time, of the things of 
which he had never heard before. I cannot remember them 
all now, but I know that the list included pop corn, 
Dostoievsky, Roquefort cheese, the Yellow Book, and 
sauté potatoes. What could one do with such a man? 
Could one marry a wife who had never heard of sauté 
potatoes? And, talking of potatoes, I learnt from him 
that he had never as a schoolboy roasted potatoes in a 
bonfire, that he never even knew that they could be cooked 
that way. He admitted, however, that there was once a 
bonfire at the bottom of the garden. The gardener was 
getting rid of a lot of old mouldy potatoes. He remem- 
bered that they smelt good. He lacked, unfortunately, the 
enterprise of Charles Lamb’s Ho-ti. He did not get hold 
of all the rotten potatoes he could find and burn them in 
bonfires at the bottom of the garden. To have known the 
smell and never to have known the taste—was there ever 
so pitiable an instance of frustrated childhood ? 

I must say, however, that my medical student was 
honest. He admitted quite cheerfully that he had never 
heard of these things, cheerfully and almost proudly, as if 
they could not be worth very much without his imprimatur. 
He put Dostoievsky entirely in his place by the simple 
expedient of not having heard of him before. I was not 
so honest with him. I never admitted that I did not under- 
stand the medical terms with which his speech was be- 
jewelled. But I would not have understood their explana- 
tion either. 

This is the defence of cliques and coteries, that within 
their bounds everyone does know by mere allusion exactly 
what is meant. Within the coterie, quips and verbal 
subtleties abound, every pearl that is cast on to the floor 
is recognized at once for the iridescent gem it is. This is 
all very comforting. It is a dreary job going through life 
with the points of one’s jokes all missed. As Sir Walter 
Raleigh once put it in a letter, ‘‘ to be understood—to have 
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a safe catch in the field for one’s random cuts—is a 
rarity.”” The only trouble with coteries is that in time all 
the jokes are used up, and there are not plenty more where 
they came from. Occasional new jokes are made, occa- 
sional new subjects introduced, but they are of the same 
pattern as the old. Cricket has degenerated into fielding 
practice. Jokes have become slang, and epigrams clichés. 
And to wander by chance into the wrong coterie, into a 
gathering where you can understand none of the time-worn 
jokes and aged allusions, into a company where, worst of 
all, with many cackles of forced laughter, these things are 
explained to you, is to suffer all the discomfort and to 
enjoy none of the adventure of staying in a foreign country. 

Yet there are coteries that keep it up to the end, 
where the conversation is always fresh and lively, where 
there is always a new joke to tell, an unusual experience 
to relate, fresh comment to make upon the passing show 
of life and of affairs. But such gatherings do not meet 
more often than once a fortnight at the most. Their 
members come ready for the dinner or the lunch, as to a 
haven of understanding. For ten days they have been 
keeping something in their mind. They have told nobody 
about it, not even their wives. Nobody would quite under- 
stand. But now’s the chance to relate the whole experi- 
ence, to call attention to its deep significance, to listen to 
what the others have to say on the matter. 

Perhaps the most eager conversation takes place among 
undergraduates. For at the University art and science, 
travel and architecture, philosophy and motor bicycles, 
poetry and astrology are not only interesting of themselves ; 
they possess all the gaiety and the glamour of news. The 
undergraduate gains every day a fresh idea and a dozen 
or so new words. Naturally he poses a little, naturally 
he parades his new knowledge and exercises his new words, 
but one pose is followed so speedily by another, one set of 
beliefs so quickly superseded by the next, the whole enter- 
tainment is indeed so rapid that it seldom palls. 

This is conversation at its most eager and enthusiastic. 
The dreariest conversation is the conversation of specialists. 
There are specialists on the weather and there are 
specialists on the good old days. There are specialists on 
golf and on motor cycling. There are men with the 
garage mind. I myself have suffered much from a musical 
specialist. He could talk of nothing but music, so I had 
to talk of music too, and I learnt for his delectation a vast 
deal of musical patter. I discovered things about the 
evolution of the organ, I held theories about Church music 
in the nineteenth century, I knew what a sackbut was and 
what a shawm, I declared that music’s future lay with 
the instruments of percussion. ‘‘ There,” he said, *‘ you’ve 
hit the nail on the head.’’ I did all these things, but I 
found them a little wearying, and I wouldn’t know a shawm 
to-day if you showed one to me. Yet the musical specialist 
is not the worst of specialists. There is no doubt about 
this, the worst conversationalist of all is the dynastic 
specialist, the man or woman who specializes in the Royal 
Family. 

Democracy has not killed him. The advent of a 
Labour Government has only intensified his ardour. He 
pushes back his chair in his boarding-house or club, and 
mouths old, forgotten names of Battenberg and Bourbon 
and Saxe-Coburg Gotha. He tells stories about his late 
Majesty, King Edward the Seventh. He revels in births. 
and marriages. There is nothing that he loves better than 
to tell of marriage settlements. One never understands 
by mere allusion what he means. To do so would be to 
have family trees sprouting in one’s head. 

For conversation to be agreeable there is one further 
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thing that is necessary. Each must be clear about the 
other’s taboos. As Mr. Bernard Shaw has told us in ** The 
Apple Cart,’ with every married couple there are some 
things that are never mentioned, some names that never 
crop up in conversation. The trouble is that a man is 
often ignorant of his fellow’s unmentionables; he goes 
stumbling on and is surprised by a sudden silence or an 
unexpected and emphatic, ‘* No, I don’t think so.”” Until 
one is certain of the other’s taboos conversation is a skir- 
mish, a standing on tiptoe to observe the nakedness or 
the richness of the land. In those glistening West End 
entertainments where conversationalists are reputed to 
abound, the hostess sometimes directs one’s mind and tells 
one what to talk about. ‘ This is So-and-So. I know you 
will be interested to meet him. He has just written ever 
such an interesting book on Etruscan art.’? But I have 
never met a hostess who said: ‘* Let me introduce to 
Captain Brown. If I were you I’d keep clear of Germans 
and the League of Nations. I shouldn’t advocate dis- 
armament. The rest’s plain sailing.’”? Nor this: ‘* This 
is Miss Jones. Avoid divorce, the younger generation, jazz 
bands, Mr. Lloyd George, and the present administration 
of Ireland.” 

International treaties most generally begin with 
acclamations of universal good will and end up with reser- 
vations in which the High Contracting Parties take back 
everything they have said. I shall pursue the same course 
in this small dissertation. We have had our generaliza- 
tions : now for our reservations. I have described as a 
rather distressing conversationalist one who had never 
heard of pop corn, Dostoievsky, and the rest of them— 
and a man might have thought that this was an essay 
not on conversation but on intellectual snobbery. The 
truth is that for a constant companion you are wise to 
choose one who knows what you are talking about. But 
there are thousands of people who have never heard of 
Roquefort cheese or the Yellow Book and are yet fascinat- 
ing talkers. In the novels of which we are fond the 
conversationalists we love most are not always the intel- 
lectuals, the characters in high life: they are most often 
the characters in low life, the flotsam and jetsam of 
humanity. I would travel a long way to hear the Night 
Watchman speak. But I would not choose the Night Watch- 
man as my constant companion. He is not exactly my sort. 

Good conversation depends, not upon information, but 
upon understanding. The worst talkers are those who 
know too many things and understand ‘00 few. As we 
say, they know a sight too much. Their dismal factual 
accuracy, that is never diversified by a moment of wit nor 
lightened by a gleam of romance, goes wearily on, for ever 
setting everybody right. You can mention nothing that 
they do not know about : you can mention little that they 
understand. They fall within our class of specialists, for 
they are specialists in everything. 

I have said that the conversation of the specialist 
is a thing to avoid. But every now and then he is the 
most delightful of talkers. Even the dynastic specialist is 
an amusing fellow if you have only heard him once. His 
old jokes are new to you. But at the third time of asking 
you do not smile, and at the seventh you call him a bore. 
Yet on long railway journeys, and staying for a single 
night at an inn, you meet men and women whom you are 
never very likely to meet again. You would pass the 
time cheerfully? Then get them on to their speciality. 
Whatever it is, it will be interesting for ten minutes. I 
can remember a commercial traveller who made two hours 
in a Newark temperance hotel hours of gold. There was 
no need for me to say very much. I interjected the 
necessary, occasional Yes and No; I asked a few short, 
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encouraging questions. I listened to him for two hours, 
and I think that I could have listened to him for four. 
What was he talking about? He was talking about the 
adventures of one who travelled in crockery. No doubt 
his wife voted him a bore and was glad to see him take 
the road, if only for a moment’s peace; no doubt his 
fellow travellers shunned his company; no doubt he had 
no other subject than this entrancing one of crocks; none 
the less, his old stories were new to me, his enthusiasm 
for faience was something that I had never encountered 
before, his every word had the glamour of stop press 
news. But I avoided him at breakfast. I did not want 
to hear it all again. 

When all is said and done, when the books on con- 
versation have all been read, when the many rules of the 
many manuals of polite conversation have all been conned 
by rote, when one has learnt all there is to be learnt about 
pop corn, Dostoievsky, Roquefort cheese, the Yellow Book 
and sauté potatoes, it still remains true that the best con- 
versation in the world is that of an old friend, an old friend 
whom one has not seen for a little time, and whose evening 
visit is a surprise. We do not care what he knows or 
doesn’t know. He knows us, and that is enough. All day 
long we have been playing a part, posing, pretending, 
strutting in borrowed clothes that suited us ill: now we 
no longer pretend—it would be useless to do so—now we 
are back in baggy flannels. Our friznd understands hy 
allusion all of which we speak. He does more, he under- 
stands our silences, as we do his. This is the true haven 
of understanding. The candles burn low, the coffee pot is 
empty, and pipes, it may be, are burnt out. Across the 
stillness of the night sound the midnight chimes. We get 
up and go to our beds, mindful of the morning and its 
labours. But for a whole week men note our equable 
tempers. They say they don’t know what’s come over us. 
For a whole week we go singing on our way. For we have 
met a friend. 

H. G. G. Herktors. 


THE DRAMA 
THE BACCH# AT CAMBRIDGE 


HEN the time for the triennial Greek play comes 
round, people who have been to Cambridge get into 


a mingled state of excitement and depression. The 
** Greek play ”’ is mixed up rather genuinely with one’s 
adolescence; strange emotional half-lights come glimmer- 
ingly out of the past. Yet the performance itself is often 
so boring and inadequate. Of course, the theatre is not 
like a Greek theatre, the music is not like Greek music, 
the chorus is not like a Greek chorus, nor the producer 
like a Greek producer; so why produce it, at any rate in 
Greek, even if it is in a Greek that never was heard on 
sea or land? Perhaps the whole Greek play business is 
rather a fraud, and the emotion Greek plays cause not 
genuine but based on the memory of the days when one 
read Greek plays, when one was reaching the age of 
puberty and took an interest in art. So I reflected as I 
journeyed down to Cambridge in the very uncomfortable 
rolling-stock provided by the Great Eastern Railway. I 
had spent two days re-reading the ‘* Bache,’ after an 
interval of twenty years, with the assistance of Mr. Donald 
Lucas’s crib,* and had perceived that the two ‘“ Mes- 
senger ”? speeches contained descriptions of nature unsur- 
passed in any literature with which I was acquainted. The 
subject-matter, however, seemed extremely odd and very 
obscure. Dr. Verrall said the play was a violent attack 
on thaumaturgy in all its forms. Other scholars have held 





*“ The Bacchze of Euripides.” 
Translation by D. W. Lucas. 
value for the money. 


The Greek Text with an English Prose 
(Bowes & Bowes. 8s.). This book is excellent 
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that in this play of his old age, Euripides, who had gone to 
live among the Barbarians and got into touch with nature, 
had, speaking through the mouth of the chorus, written the 
** Bacche ”’ as a recantation of his agnostic past. Mr. 
Sheppard in his foreword to Mr. D. W. Lucas says that 
for once Euripides meant to do nothing but write a work 
of art, while Mr. F. L. Lucas, who knows as much about 
Euripides as anybody and has written an excellent hand- 
book on the poet, explained the moral as follows, ‘* If the 
State Church consists of gloomy Jixites, citizens will always 
be at the mercy of dangerous revivalists. Hence let us 
avoid excess.’? This seems very probable. 

Thus unusually equipped both linguistically and intel- 
lectually, I took my seat in the New Theatre. When the 
curtain went up, I observed that the “ set’? was of a 
perfectly different nature from anything I had seen at a 
Greek play, recalling the latest manner of the Russian 
Ballet, rather than one of those ‘follies’? in which 
eighteenth-century noblemen kept their gardening tools. 
On the right was an almost Chirico palace, on the left the 
stables of Pentheus, in which Dionysus was to be im- 
prisoned; at the back the still flaming tomb of Semele. 
Then the chorus were dressed in an extremely. modern 
manner, and adopted a choreographic method, recalling 
** Les Noces.”? The music, which played an extremely 
important part in the production, was taken from the 
Operas of Handel. I hesitate to express an opinion on what 
is not my subject. But the music, lovely as it was, seemed 
to me rather out of keeping with the spirit of the per- 
formance, and should have been orchestrated by Stravin- 
sky. The play begins superbly, Dionysus’s first speech 
being built up round the majesty of place-names which is 
such a feature of the play :— 

Airav d€ Avddv tots roAvxXptcous yvus 

Ppvyav re, Tlepoav 6 AtvoBAjtovs tAGKas 

Baxrpia te telxn tiv te Stoxipov xOova 

Mydwv ereXOav ’ApaBiav F evdaiuova 

’"Aciav te Tacav. 
We know that Milton had a particular passion for Euripides, 
and in lines like these must have found what he wanted. 
Mr. Cohen was, perhaps, rather stiff for Dionysus. But his 
diction was admirable. The Singers of the chorus were but 
four in number, separated from the body of their com- 
panions; and this seemed to me a great advantage in 
production; the four singers had excellent voices. That 
we should not complain of lack of variety, Teiresias (Mr. 
Phillips) and Cadmus (Mr. Warre Cornish) were played as 
two old gagas trying to be young again—Mr. Justice 
Shallow and Mr. Justice Silence. This may be all right. 
It was at any rate very amusing, and Pentheus, the young, 
heavy prude, made an admirable contrast to them. The 
two long ‘* Messengers ”’ speeches, magnificent invocations 
to the landscape of Southern Europe, were excellently 
recited, the second Messenger (Mr. Champernowne) de- 
livering his hundred-line monologue with great conviction. 
But the best individual effort was, indubitably, the Agave 
(a regular ‘* star ’? part) of Mr. A. J. Hunt, who made the 
catastrophe remarkably moving and convincing. There 
are two ‘“ theatrical ’? moments in the play, the recogni- 
tion by Agave of her own madness, and the passage in 
which Dionysus establishes suddenly his authority over 
Pentheus :— 

a. 

BotrAa od? év dpert cvyxaFnpévas ideiv ; 
Neither moment was lost. 

Mr. Sheppard, in his note, says that his object in the 
** Bacche ’? was to provide enjoyment to the spectators. 
In this he was, I think, successful; one’s pleasure was 
genuine, not merely one of association or snobbery. He 
has achieved his end by cutting with any amount of tradi- 
tion, and by trying to give a performance entirely in 
accordance with modern sensibility. The play has become 
an opera, and the décor is nothing if not ‘‘ modernistic.” 
I applaud this whole-heartedly. But now Mr. Sheppard is 
on a slippery slope. To what point will he have slid in 
three years’ time? It is a credit to this production that 
one is already interested in the next one. 

Francis BrrRELL. 
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‘The Lady of the Camellias,” Garrick Theatre. 


F you think that art in general and the drama in 
[ vaticnia can and should be more than an adornment 
of life, then Dumas fils in the twentieth-century theatre 
is pretty sure to miss fire for you. If you like your art to 
be life’s adornment he has a fair chance of success with 
you, but if you say ‘* No, it should be no more than a 
decoration,’? then the present production at the Garrick 
Theatre is one that you must not miss. Mr. George 
Sheringham in the scenery and Mrs. Lovat Fraser and Mrs. 
Gordon Craig in the costumes have caught (or dictated) 
the spirit of the whole to a nicety. Everything fits like a 
jig-saw puzzle to the destruction of all individuality except 
a mass individuality, which is hardly that of Dumas. This 
is possibly all to the good in 1930, judging by one or two 
titters from the audience during the more impossible false 
sentiments, but even so there is a flaw. There is a large 
gap in the middle of the jig-saw, and Miss Tallulah Bank- 
head’s Marguerite will not fit into it. In some ways the 
production is unworthy of her, as it allows her per- 
formance .to stick out uncomfortably where it need not; 
but the dropping of some of her mannerisms on this occa- 
sion makes no less trying the retention of some others— 
her delivery, for instance, which in spite of occasional 
aptness becomes very monotonous and often verges, 
towards the end of sentences, on a drawl. Several of the 
actors show remarkable power within the limits imposed 
on them, and Mr. Glen Byam Shaw in particular is to be 
congratulated on his very plausible performance as the 
impossible Armand Duval. Mr. C. V. France and Mr. D. A. 
Clarke-Smith, also, help us to believe for the time being in 
Duval pére and Varville respectively, when they escape the 
dominance of their clothes: which, indeed, are not so 
dominating as Mr. Byam Shaw’s Auteuil trousers. 


‘* The Lion Tamer ; or, English as She is Eaten,’’ Gate Theatre 

Studio. 

This merry little trifle should finally dispose of the 
widely held view that the ‘* French ” parts of a French 
play must be expurgated if they are not to outgrow their 
importance in relation to the rest. Mr. Charles N. Spencer 
has translated M. Alfred Savoir with neatness and a cheery 
refusal to bowdlerize, and M. Savoir certainly does not 
suffer. The second act, it is true, could hardly be acted 
with impunity in a public theatre, but the (presumably) 
more enlightened audience at the Gate saw nothing in it 
to shock them—as indeed there is nothing, if to the pure 
. . . . M. Savoir is back at his favourite game of guying the 
English milord. Lord Langdale has a strong hatred of 
oppression, and expresses it in a lifelong endeavour to 
bring about the destruction of a lion tamer, first by his 
lions, and when that fails by his wife. Milord fails, is 
himself eaten, and the family tradition is carried on by 
milord’s successor to the title and the oppression complex. 
As Mr. James Laver says in his programme note, 
M. Savoir’s satire is without malice, and his disillusionment 
is not embittered; and the result is as audaciously gentle 
a gibe as one could wish for. Mr. Peter Godfrey’s produc- 
tion is as neat as the translation, and Mr. Ernest Thesiger 
and Miss Jeanne de Casalis give pointed performances as 
Lord Langdale and the lion tamer’s wife. Mr. Eric Port- 
man would have been better as the ‘* professional 
seducer ”’ if somebody had explained to him the difference 
between ** complacent *’ and ‘* complaisant.” 


‘1 Pronounce Them,” Everyman Theatre. 

This play, adapted by Miss Grace Edwin from a novel 
by ‘* Woodbine Willie,’? suffers both from incompetent 
writing and an ‘excess of sincerity. It is apparently in- 
tended as a comment on the ethics of divorce, but its story 
and construction are so ill-timed and naively done that its 
effect is undramatic and quite uninteresting. One is con- 
vinced neither by the padre’s heartiness nor his determined 
and reiterated efforts to remind us of his cloth. The 
problem of his own divorce and its logical relation to his 
new attachment to a divorcée is stated and argued with 
a disregard of all «esthetic standards that is bewildering 
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and sometimes distressing. fhe acting is on the whole 
rhis production is specifically but unwisely labelled 
Theatre Guild production,’’ and _ is 
part of a policy which also includes the pro- 
duction of pleys by Kaiser, Ostrovsky, Ibsen, Lenormand, 
Schnitzler, and Lord Dunsany. Curiouser and curiouser. 


poor. 
an °° i.veryman 
apparenhuy 
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‘Mama,’ at the Peacock Theatre, Abbey Street, Dublin. 


Dublin, which has a past record of fine performances 
of Sierra plays, by the Dublin Drama League, the Abbey 
Theatre, and the New Players, this week sees a first per- 
formance in English of ** Mama,’’ by the New Players, in 
the Peacock Theatre. ‘lhough not very characteristic, 
it is true ** Sierra.’’ Its authorship is assigned to Gregorio 
Maria Martinez Sierra. In giving Mrs. Wheeler per- 
mission to do the translation for the New Players, Sierra 
acknowledged the collaboration of his wife Maria in the 
writing of the Sierra plays. Irreconcilable types of acting 
did something to mar Mrs. Hill Tullock’s production, but 
individual acting atoned for much. Mrs. Tullock herself, 
was really moving in the third Act. She 
by Gabriel Fallon, whose playing of the 
part of Liborio, in ‘* The Kingdom of God,”’ still stays in 


and 


as Mercedes, 


was best served 


izemory. Of his playing this week in the part of Santiago 
(the husband) one can only say that while presenting 
vreater difficulties, it is not less consummate. Mr. 
A. J. Leventhal, who played Jose Maria (her son) is 
apparently also an actor of ability and power; and there 


were moments when Carmel McCarry as Cecilia was quite 
The translation would seem to be a good 
ng medium. 


at lightiul. 


Globe Theatre. 
Miss Joan Temple’s presentation of Charles and Mary 
which I noticed in THe Nation of February 15th, 
when it was produced at the ** Everyman,” is now being 


“Charlies and Mary,” 


played at the ** Globe.*’? Several members of the original 
‘ast have been retained, including Miss Temple herself as 
Mary La and Mr. Peter Ridgeway as Charles Lamb. 


ir. Gedric Morris, Tooth’s Gallery. 


Russian Ballet Exhibition, Claridge Gallery. 
An exhibition of recent paintings by Mr. Cedric Morris 
et Messrs. Tooth’s Galleries, 155, New Bond Street, shows 


nim to have made remarkable advances since his last ex- 
hibition there two years ago. This progress is 

noticeable in his landscapes. One felt, in his 
ist exhibition, that Mr. Morris was much less interested 


about 


especiahiy 


landscape than in the paintings of birds and flowers for 
which he is best known, but he has evidently paid much 
more attention to it recently, with the result that some of 
the best pictures here are of this type of subject. His 
ittitude towards landscape is extremely English, and 


descends from Constable and the English water-colourists : 
itive to the atmospheric moods of the climate, 
whether he shows us the heavy green of full summer, the 
floods and hare, brown trees of autumn, or wintry holly 

‘ss. There are a number of flower and bird pictures 
*? is one of the 


he is sé 


treé 


here also, of which ** Fingeringhoe Saltings 


st examples. Mr. Morris’s technical improvement, to- 
vether with his instinctive sureness of design and his fine 
sense of colour, place him among the leading English 
ters of the present day. Another interesting exhibi- 


the ** Memorial Exhibition of Russian Ballet Art ”’ 
ing held at the Claridge Gallery. This consists 
of a great variety of designs, photographs, sketches for 
costumes and décors, actual costumes, posters, portraits, 
ma! and books, which trace the history of the 
Russian Ballet from the early days of Bakst and Benois to 
the latest designs of Chirico, Braque, Picasso, and Derain. 


' . ’ ’ 
woienh 1s reymé n 
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* * * 


Thines to see and hear in the coming week :— 
Saturday, March 15th.— 

Orchestral Concert for Children, Central Hall, 11. 

Rackhaus Recital, Queen’s Hall, 3. 

Thomas Marshall, Pianoforte Recital, olian Hall, 


? 


Guildhouse Musical Festival, Eccleston Square, 7. 
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** The Artist and the Shadow,’’ by 
Dunning Gribble, at the Kingsway. 
Solomon, Recital, Wigmore Hall, 3. 
Sunday, March 16th.— 
Film Society, Tivoli, Strand, 2.30. 
Monday, March 17th.— 
** A Song of Sixpence,’’ at Daly’s. 
Tuesday, March 18th.— 
‘* The Fire in the Opera House,’”? by Georg Kaiser, at 
the Everyman. 
Demonstration for the Abolition of Slavery, Central 
Hall, 8. Speakers: The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Viscount Cecil, and Lady Simon. 
Dr. M. Gompertz, on ‘‘ The Migration of Culture,’’ 
Conway Hall, 7. 
English Folk Dances and Madrigals, in aid of the 
Cecil Sharp Fund, Friends House, 8.30. 
Wednesday, March 19th.— 
Discussion on War Books, between Mrs. M. A. 
Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Douglas Jerrold, and Mr. Vernon 
Bartlett, the Wireless, 9.20. 
Thursday, March 20th.— 
Mr. J. M. Robertson, on ‘* Electoral Reform,’’ National 
Liberal Club, 8.15. 
Alida Klemantaski, reading Pre-Raphaelite Poetry, 
Poetry Bookshop, 6. 
Friday, March 21st.— 
Mr. Henry Ainley, on ‘* Drama,’’ London Day Train- 
ing College, Southampton Row, 6.30. 
Professor Graham Wallas, on ‘‘ Post-War Tendencies,”’ 
Morley College, 8. 
B.B.C. Symphony Concert, Queen’s Hall, 8. 
OmIcRON. 


Mr. George 


THE FOREST OF FONTAINEBLEAU 


THERE are no birds in the forest of Fontainebleau, 
Wingless and songless the miles of the slim dim trees; 
Down, far down, the charcoal waters filter and flow— 
But the doings of kings and queens are deeper than these. 


There are no pools on the sands of delicate silver-grey, 

The thin-leaved boles are spires in a frost of green; 

No wind, but an air left rustling with silks of yesterday, 

And ghosts of laughter listening where laughters have 
been. 


They are vanished, vanished for ever, the foolish, the 
beautiful dears 

Who laughed an empire down from behind a fan, 

Who lightly flung their blossom of beauty down the years 

Or minuetted the dirge of a mountain-clan. 


They are vanished, vanished for ever, the brave, pre- 
posterous kings 

Who tapestried rooms, and gilded the chambers of time 

With brilliance of battle, turned rondel or sonnet in 
duellings, 

Blew fortunes away in bubbles, and died in a rhyme. 


The forest alone seems left of their frozen artifice; 
No legacy else, it seems, have they left below; 

As heavy oblivion seems to lie on their barren bliss 
As deeps where charcoal waters filter and flow. .. . 


But listen, listen, when midnight silvers the verge of the 
wood : 

Through rattle of cobbles and roar of cabarets 

A mad-drunk foo] yells out in a helpless passion for blood, 

And the great Alsatians close in a scuffle of trays— 


A cry and a curse that shatter the silence of Fontainebleau, 
Sired of the flesh their daintiness trod like turf; 
And the woods cry back with the hopeless terror of long 
ago 
At the voice grown brute with centuries of the serf. 
GEOFFREY JOHNSON. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 
AN OLD DRAMATIST 


“ ‘R. CYRIL TURNER. A Gentleman who, in the 
Meeciz of ining James I., writ two Plays: 1. ‘ The 
Atheist’s Tragedy.’ Part of the Plot is taken from 
dsuccace’s Novels, Day 7. Novembe: 6th. IL. * The Loyal 
Brother, or The Revenger’s Tragedy ’; several times acted 
by the King’s Servants. Mr. Winstanly writ this Couplet 
in Commendation of this Author :— 
‘His Fame to that mid Track was only rais’d, 
As not to be despis’d nor over-prais’d.’ ”’ 
This was all they knew in 1780; and although the 
two succeeding centuries have toiled passionately to rescue 
the biography and the works of the Klizabethans, there is 
not much more to say, clear of conjecture, of this one’s 
life. Professor Allardyce Nicoll, who has contrived to collect 
more of Tourneur’s writings into his edition—a handsome 
quarto from the Fanfrolico Press (£38 8s.}—than were 
accessible previously, leaves Tourneur himself in that 
shadow which seems his native element. ‘‘ It may be sup- 
posed that his birth date falls within the decade 1570- 
1580.” Who his father was, where he went to school, 
nobody knows. In 1600, as though he would from the 
outset involve inquirers in riddles, he produced a poem 
called ‘* The Transformed Metamorphosis,”? the text of 
which is as perplexing as the title. Here at least we find 
that Tourneur was no phantom, but a young writer hoping 
he had found his Mecenas in Sir Christopher Heydon, and 
lately enchanted by ‘‘ The Faerie Queene.” 
* * * 


The next conspicuous revelation of Tourneur, accord- 
ing to the earliest authorities, was the anonymous 
** Revengers Tragaedie,’’ 1607. This play opens with a 
curt ferocity nothing like the idyll of Spenser, and a situa- 
tion something like that of ‘‘ Hamlet.”? The characters 
speak not with the wit of the moderns but with an energy 
that will not leave any room for doubt that the storm will 
burst. The joy of the conflict is measured by these enig- 
raatical ailusions and metaphors. Destinies, rather than 
mortals, walk the stage. The points at issue come under 
many shafts of light, but all are governed by the main 
lowering of the sky; and jest itself intensifies the horrid 
warning. Triumph comes to the Revengers, and then their 
existence is to be terminated; they feel no pangs in that; 
they have perfected their work in ali its parts, 

“°Twas somewhat witty carried tho’ we say it.” 

* * * 

In 1609, Tourneur published an elegy on Sir Francis 
Vere, who had been governor ** of his Maiesties Cautionarie 
Towne of Briell in Holland.’’ It is a closely reasoned 
character of a soldier, 

‘All that I speake, is uneracted, true and free,” 
apparently based on a definite association between the 
writer and the subject. There is a passage in it which 
besides carrying the marks of experience deserves to be 
repeated in a period when all questions of capital punish- 
ment are being scrutinized :— 

‘* Offensive mindes were more discouraged 

By Mercie, then by Justice. For when they 

That stood to die, by some unlook’d for way 

Were pardon'd, when they did dispaire to live ; 

Th’ obseruing Souldiers, instantly, did give 

Themselves perswasion, that undoubtedlv 

The nert offendour should be sure to die. 

And that opinion, like a Centinell 

Held watch vpon their Actions. 

* 7 * 

Tourneur, the soldier, thus for a moment reappearing, 
is the author of ** The Atheist’s Tragedy,’? 1611. Indeed 
it is a war play and qne which we should have eyes for. 
Its first passage is the ugly contrivance of some who stay 
at home against the man Charlemont who goes to his 
regiment in the Low Countries—his love and his fortune are 
wanted, and are taken by tactics of cruel skill. A counter- 
feit messenger arrives, who brings off a magnificent descrip- 
tion of an attack on Ostend. The soldier’s betrothed, 


Casiabella, listens with the others, and the impostor relates 
with special circumstance the death of— 
‘ Montferrers. O Chariemont! 
‘Messenger. Your teare hath told) you that 
whereof my griefe 
was loath to be the messenger. 
* Castabella. O God. ‘Exit Castabella.”’ 
And this stroke is followed by the murder of Montferrers, 
Charlemont’s father. 
* % % 

We are suddenly snatched from this region of heartless 
intrigue to the army, and the sentry-group in which 
Charlemont is watching the darkness. The sergeant arrives, 
but cannot relieve the weary Charlemont or the soldier 
with him. Charlemont, when he deparis, takes a risk and 
dozes; and he dreams his father is dead. Awakened, he 
sees his father’s ghost. The soldier sees it, challenges, fires. 
The ghost approaches Charlemont. Ail this is like 
** Hamlet,’? of course, but Tourneur’s abruptness makes it 
new and separate. Now, Charlemont returns home to find 
his father dead, Castabella married, himsel{ Gispossessed. 
The rest of the play works out his victory ugainst expecta- 
tion, and, little as you looked for it in the grim Tourneur, 
the curtain falls on Charlemont in a happy endiag :— 

‘** Lord of Montferrers ; Lord D’amuiile ; Belforest, 
And for a cloze to make up all the rest, 
The Lord of Castabella.”’ 

* * * 

One or two other things written by Tourneur are 
gathered in by Professor Nicoll, but they make little differ- 
ence to his singular effect on us. Whether the lest dramas 
would have increased, or impaired that, it is vain to specu- 
late. Yet the genius of Tourneur, as of Webster, is so 
magnetic for certain temperaments, that one would have 
liked to see ** A play booke being a Trage-comedye called, 
The Noble man,”’ and ** The Arraignment of London.”? A 
few details of his experiences are now to be read. He was 
employed in the Low Countries, for example, and in 1625 
he went out with Sir Edward Cecil to harry the Spanish 
treasure fleet. The expedition had little luck, and on its 
return Tourneur was among the many sick men who were 
put ashore at Kinsale, where he died. 

* * * 

‘* The Revengers Tragaedie *’ is almost certainly Tour- 
neur’s, but should it be removed from the authentic cata- 
logue of his productions, he is left with little else besides 
‘““The Atheist’s Tragedy.’? Nothing else, in a way, is 
necessary to him, although ore finds a hundred pleasures in 
turning to this and that in the fine comprehensive edition 
now published. But finally, the man who wrote “* The 
Atheist’s Tragedy ”’ has built himself his everlasting man- 
sion. I do not know whether it would hold its effect on the 
stage, but with the accompaniments of silent reading it 
marches in a great enthusiasm of passion. The contest of 


Vasc 


its personalities is no nominal one; the base are not 
by being labelled so, the excellent are not white flowers. 
Each thing that comes is strong in an observation of life 
which neglects no quality, and treated with a brevity or a 
fullness depending on a profound knowledge of the world. 
When Tourneur makes a serviceable villain say, after a 
series of veiled instructions, 
‘* Sir, enough, 
I understand the marke whereat you aime,” 
he seems to demand of his audience a quickened recogni- 
tion of his purposes. The Elizabethan dramatists in general 
possessed an extraordinary fund of verisimilitudes; they 
were ** God’s spies ”?; sometimes they overwhelm us with 
torrents of manners and customs and current allusions, and 
proverbial philosophy. In his masterpiece, Tourneur keeps 
a close hand on the sluice-gates. He had learned much 
from Shakespeare, even to phrases like ** my Genius,” or, 
‘‘ This little world of Man,” and he had seen how to direct 
the battery of his experience upon the imagination. 
Epmunp BLUNDEN, 
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REVIEWS 
“I OWE A COCK TO XSCULAPIUS ” 


—The Dying Socrates. 

The Religious Advance towards Rationalism. A 
delivered at Conway Hall in September, 
HOUSMAN. (Watts. 2s. 


Lecture 
1929, by LAURENCE 
THIS is a very piquant little lecture, delivered on a piquant 
occasion, to an audience of ethically minded Freethinkers 
gathered together in the Conway Memorial Hall. 

The piquancy consists in the fact that, though the 
lecturer thinks as freely as any of his audience, and was 
prepared to meet them on a freethinking basis, not merely 
half-way, but the whole way, yet he found himself, when 
face to face with them, as many another orator has found 
himself in many other places, in a tight corner and anxious 
to ingratiate himself with his hearers as gently as he could, 
in order to persuade them to give him at least a hearing, 
if not a sympathetic one. He obviously felt almost painfully 
that his point of view was not likely to be theirs. 

What, then, was his point of view? In his own words 
it was this:— 


“Is it rational to be quite rational about everything we 
say and do? Is it not quite natural, and therefore suffi- 
ciently reasonable, to mix with life a little bit of romance ? ” 


In that last word lies the whole gist of the lecture. 
Mr. Laurence Housman is not only a Freethinker, but an 
incorrigible Romanticist, and being one he is also a man 
of courage who could have fought with wild beasts at 
Ephesus! To quote him ag ; 


alin °>— 


“And I confess that I find something humanly to be 
desired, something satisfying to the emotions which are a 
part of life, in a High Mass celebration, or in a salute at 
the Cenotaph, which I have not found in an ethical service 


at South Place or elsewhere. And that emotional appeal 
seems to me to be of real value 10 human life, even though 
in the instances given I do not accept the doctrines which 
those two celebrations imply. I do not believe in the 
sacramental instruments of the Real Presence, and I do not 
believe that the sacrifice of a million of my _ fellow- 


countrymen in war has done the world any good.” 


This quotation illustrates what the lecturer conceives 
to be the *‘ human use” of religion, which does not imply 
any belief in its formal structure of faith. 

In the lecturer’s opinion this ‘‘ human religion’ is 
what man has beaten out for himself out of his own experi- 
ences and emotions, and has found it to have added zest, 
and some sort of meaning, to his life, and, in fact, made 
life worth living; but there is another kind of religion, 
which is almost anti-human, which has given a zest to 
morbidity, thus making life in this world less worth living. 
This latter religion ‘‘ has been commended to man directly 
and individually by God, or traditionally and institution- 
ally through a priesthood who got it from God, and so has 
its standing not by the test of its value when applied to 
life, but by the miraculously conveyed voice of an oracle. 
Between these two there is a world of difference.”’ 

Mr. Housman adds, ‘‘ Ultimately the battle for a rational 
faith lies between those who believe that all truth arises 
out of the experiments and experiences of life and those who 
believe that truth has a transmuted origin which human 
experience merely serves to confirm, and with which for 
mere mortal man to experiment is impious.”’ 

In the early days of controversy about the verities of 
the Christian faith, both before and after the Reformation, 
when the existence of God (usually taken for granted) was 
attempted to be established, it was sought to be proved bv 
erternal evidence of His goodness and omnipotence. But as 
time went on those external proofs, in Mr. Housman’s words, 
‘*made Him a God of very doubtful and mixed character,”’ 
and as man increased in moral stature his God improved 
along with him, until at last ‘‘an honest God became the 
noblest work of man.’’ Mr. Housman illustrates this gradual 
change by citing an old Quaker who justified his choice of 
a text by saying that he had chosen it becanse it represented 
‘‘ what one might call the better side of God’s character.” 

So far Mr. Housman had not said very much to do 
more than agitate the minds of his hearers, but at this point 
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he boldly introduces William Blake, ‘a real Freethinker,” 
but at the same time ‘‘a Worshipper of the Unseen,” and 
asks his audience, after several quotations, to take Blake 
as an example of a type of human nature for which Ration- 
alism must make a large allowance. If so, the lecturer 
proceeds, ‘‘ you will have to admit that just as love, an 
emanation from the procreative needs of man, cannot be 
controlled by logic, neither can worship, an emanation from 
man’s apprehension of the unseen and the unknown, be kept 
within the bounds of reason.” And, after saying this, the 
lecturer reveals his text and the full matter of his discourse— 
‘Rationalism, after serving its purpose in clearing away 
the accretions of superstition, may become the stepping-stone 
to true mysticism.”’ 
Having thus manfully declared himself a mystic, Mr. 
Housman becomes very mystical indeed :— 

‘Put the most extreme case, that as a story which can 
be verified the whole of the Gospel narrative has to go— 
put the case, not merely that the claims made for Christ are 
unproveable, but that it cannot even be proved that the 
historical Christ ever lived; still the spiritual substance is 
there; in the broken bread of the Gospel story is a Real 
Presence to which man’s spirit responds because of its 
need. ... so I believe that the human race, receiving this 
story of a life that was never lived, into its heart, has by 
its worship of Christ made Christ live.” 

Nor does Mr. Housman stop here. 
the gloom :— 


He pushes further into 


“And even, if forced on by science to see in this great 

rhythm of whirling atoms no place for hope or belief in 
a future life, man accepts it as his destiny that when he 
dies be dies, he will still not let go love. In the wreck of 
the older hopes it will still be the one thing above all worth 
having. Perhaps then it will be put truly to the test and 
will become a more heroic love than any he had yet 
attained, being the more utterly emptied of self-interest or 
the expectation of future rewards.”’ 

What Mr. Housman’s audience thought of this doctrine 
of love resting apparently on nothing we do not know, but 
the lecture concludes in a note of passion, warning his 
rationalistic hearers of a danger to liberty and free thought 
in a new impending religion of Nationalism, which would 
make each State an end in itself, and an end to which Truth, 
Morality, Justice, Civilization, and Common Sense would of 
necessity be subordinated. ‘‘In the face of that danger, 
where does the Rationalist Movement stand? *’ ‘‘ Do you 
offer a hand in response to the hand advanced toward yours 
by bodies of religious thought different from your own for 
the establishment with peace on earth of a religion that 
shall no longer divide the sons of men?” 

If this safety can be secured by sacrificing a cock to 
Zsculapius it would perhaps be a pity to refuse to hold 
out a hand. 

AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


COUNTRIES OF 


The Coloured Countries. 
18s. 

Around the Coasts of Arabia. 
21s.) 

Days in the Sun. By MARTIN ANDERSEN NEXO. 
the Danish by JACOB WITTMER HARTMANN. 
12s. 6d.) 


THE SUN 


By ALEC WAUGH. (Chapman & Hall. 


By AMEEN RIHANI. (Constable. 


Translated from 
(Allen & Unwin. 


Tuese three travel books can be recommended to anyone 
who, in despair of the sullen season, is thinking of buying 
an ultra-violet lamp. They should, however, be avoided by 
those whose desire is to work hard in an office and feel 
virtuous about it. Sunshine and leisure are demoralizing, 
no doubt. After a triple dose by proxy, one questions the 
meaning and the sense of virtue. Why not emulate the 
authors? Mr. Waugh leaves England for the South Seas, 
the West Indies, and a glimpse of Siam; Mr. Rihani goes 
from New York to Arabia, Mr. Nexé from Denmark to the 
South of Spain. Curiously, Mr. Waugh, who roams the 
furthest, seems least able to escape into an atmosphere 
free from interference by the virtuous industrial countries. 
The visitor—at least the articulate one—to the South Seas 
is inevitably self-conscious. Thanks to a particular tradi- 
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EDMUND BLUNDEN : “ They will 
reveal what no one else ever 
will... This book _ stands 
apart.” Daily Mail: “ Better 
than any of the war novels.” 
Daily News: “ These unprac- 
tised writers convey a sense of 
terrific reality.” 425 pages. 
6s. net. 
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VERSE 


HAMIsH MACLAREN (Spectator) : 
“An unholy, unmerciful, but 
richly humorous book.” V. 
SACKVILLE-West (from 2LO): 
“ It ought to be in every house.” 
With 8 of Max Beerbohm’s 
Cartoons. 6s. net. 
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Oliver’ s 
Daughter 


RICHARD CHURCH 


GeraLp Goutp (Observer): 
“Moving in its beauty.” 


Times: “A very excellent 
novel.” Spectator: “Fine in- 
tuition and quiet charm.” 
7s. Gd. net. 


Mrs. 
Clutterbuck 


Laughs 


GUY POCOCK 


Daily News: “ A delicious en- 

tertainment.” Times Literary 

Supplement: “ A novel which 

is something more than a witty 

and agreeable entertainment.” 
7s. 6d. net. 


Poems and 


Stories 


ORGILL MACKENZIE 


Scots Observer: “Poetry and 
prose of supernal vision and 
newness, profound feeling and 
compact expression . . .Cer- 
tain of immortality.” 7s. 6d. net. 





Madame 
de Maintenon 
MAUD CRUTTWELL 


Morning Post : “* As close to the 
reality as we are ever likely 
to get.” Sphere: “A nota- 
ble work.” Evening Standard: 
** Original research.” Illustrated 
in photogravure. 15s. net. 


Postscript to 
Adventure 
ASHLEY GIBSON 


ArtHuR WauGH in the Fort- 
nightly Review: “One of the 
most human books of remin- 
iscence that have been issued 
from the press these many 
years.” Times Literary Sup- 
plement : “ His writing is always 
lively and witty. It can be said 
with truth that ‘he has not a 
dull page.’” tos. 6d. net. 
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A hitherto unpublished full- 
length play in four acts. Times 
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is genuine tragedy.” Trans- 
lated by John Cournos from 
the original Russian. 6s. net. 


Shadows of 
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JOHN DAVISON 
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the General Strike produced at 
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tion he has to decide either that the white man has reached 
paradise and the primrose path to indolent damnation, or 
that he has not. Mr. Waugh is very emphatic in his nega- 
tive, insisting, as a keynote, on the collapse of the Tahitian 
idyll and the temporary resident's desire for home and work. 
That is to say, the life he pictures, during all his travels, is 
not that of the native, but that of the civilized European or 
American in a tropical setting. 

This is due, not to any narrowness of outlook, but to 
the nature of these ‘‘ coloured countries.’’ They lack back- 
ground and indigenous character. The picturesque in 
scenery is all very well, but one needs also a people—a 
people worth studying and observing on its own account. 
What is the South Seas visitor todo? The palms, the scents, 
the surf-magic are superficial. Beyond them he finds some- 
thing he must apparently treat more as a fauna than as a 
human tribe, and so is drivan back upon the traders, 


planters, and officials importing their own customs and 
modernities. That is why Mr. Waugh’s book, in spite of its 


wide range, is short of substance, as his travels seem to 
have fallen short of satisfaction. By far the best chapter is 
the one on Haiti, where he retells the history of the negro 
struggle for independence under Dessalines and Christophe. 

The other authors find, in Arabia and Andalusia 
respectively, native material rich enough to free them from 
the need of studying grafts and importations. True, Mr. 
Nexé has a gibe or two at the expense of the Gibraltar forti- 
fications—and of the fortifiers ; and Mr. Rihani has a word 
to say on British policy in the Aden zone, but as in this 
case the moral is economy, the jealous Britisher may cancel 
the two out and be content. Mr. Rihani certainly cannot 
be accused of touring Arabia hurriedly and with an alien 
eye. Not every traveller, on first entering a country, is wel- 
comed by its ruler as the author was in 1922 at Jeddah. 
Consequently he has much to say of ex-King Husein—of his 
character and conversation, his part in the Arab Revolution, 
and his Pan-Arabian dream. But this is only one aspect 
of a narrative that is long, varied, often amusing, and 
interesting throughout. It reveals a familiarity with Arab 
customs, history, and religious cults, interspersed pleasantly 
with personal incidents and encounters. If there is a fault 
it is the author’s tendency to become at times as flowery and 
expansive in his writing as the Arabs’ speech. But one 
cannot expect briskness in Arabia, where the people and the 
very earth defeat modernity. There was, for instance, the 
attempt to visit Mecca, smuggled in the King’s motor-car 
from the coast. The Bedu and the desert sand prevented it. 
There are telephones, but also prayer mats, in the Hijaz ; 
and only twenty-five years ago, near Aden, a determined 
Arab porter built a mosque and died in it, and so became a 
saint. 

Mr. Nex6é, who is a Danish novelist, has produced a book 
on Andalusia that is essentially a literary artist’s work. 
There is a fear, at the opening, that it may be amongst the 
more affected of its type. Word-painting on the Mediter- 
ranean tends towards monotony. This exquisite and meta- 
phored description can be overdone, and as long as the 
literary man tours rapidly, recording his impressions, he 
will overdo it, drunk with his own ability to create atme- 
sphere. Luckily, Mr. Nex6 soon finds richer matter in the 
Spain he visits, although, except for an excursion through 
the mountain villages with a would-be anarchist, he !s on 
the beaten track. Seville, Cordoba, Granada—but he has 
courage to reject the obvious material, declining an account 
of the Alhambra in favour of a sketch of the old dame who 
lets him rooms. This is as it should be, if the impression 
given is to be something solider than a landscape painted 
upon canvas or a hollow shell. We would rather hear about 
Beppa than the Court of Lions, about the tense excitement 
of the Christmas lottery than moonlight in Seville. The 
author, by humorous incidents and shrewd observation, 
achieves as vivid a picture of the Andalusian character as 
of his cities and mountain ranges. For the human picture 
insight, sympathy, and understanding—those true novelist’s 
qualities—are required. _It is the author’s possession of 
them that has given his travels a value bevond those of the 
casual tourist with a gift of words. 

Sytva NORMAN. 
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NOVELS 
Kristin Lavransdatter. By SIGRID UNDSET. (Knopf. 8s. 6d.) 
Red Wagon. By ELEANOR SMITH. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Bitter Water. By HEINRICH HAUSER. (Wishart. 7s. 6d.) 
The Miracle of Peille. By J. L. CAMPBELL. (Collins. 6s.) 


*’ KRISTIN LAVRANSDATTER "’ is a difficult book to review. It 
is too long to read, and [ have not read it through ; the 
diction and phrasing of the translation is ludicrous—the 
sham antique English which was at the height of its fashion 
forty or fifty years ago, chiefly in magazine serials—‘‘ boot- 
less,’’ ‘* belike,’’ ‘‘ methought,”’ ‘‘ it mislikes me,’ ‘‘ deem,” 
*“ trow,”’ ‘‘ scarce *’ instead of ‘‘ scarcely,” ‘‘ nigh ’’ instead 
of *‘ almost.’* Norwegian may contain a sham antique also, 
and the translation may be a just one, although it seems 
more likely that the translators have adopted this diction in 
order to create for English readers the atmosphere of 
medigzval Norway. But even in a natural and inoffensive 
style *‘ Kristin Lavransdatter ’’ would not repay, it seems 
to me, the considerable expenditure of time required to read 
it; but that is a matter which each person must decide for 
himself or herself, for though the value of a novel may be 
absolute, the value of time is certainly relative. Sigrid 
Undset is an authority upon medieval Norway, and the 
information in her novels is always interesting ; and as a 
story-teller she has talents—she carries on her narrative, 
she knits it well, she knows her characters and makes the 
reader know them too. But they are not important people 
to know. Something may be achieved in the whole of 
‘‘ Kristin Lavransdatter ’’ which no one who has read only 
a third of it can appreciate, but even in that third (more 
than the length of an ordinary novel) Kristin was still con- 
siderably less important to me than Anna Karenina or 
Emma Bovary or Eugenie Grandet became in a few pages. 
(It is with these three that Mr. Hugh Walpole has compared 
Kristin.) The minds of novelists seem to fall into two 
classes. There are novelists, some of them good and many 
of them successful, who appear conscious that certain sub- 
jects are of interest, certain situations dramatic, certain 
themes ** universal,’’ and what they write about is dictated 
to a large extent by this consciousness. They may write 
with emotion, but they select what they will write about 
totally without emotion. The other class of novelist selects 
with emotion, and so runs greater risks of being dismissed 
as precious or absurd ; for the manifestations of life which 
anyone—particularly a person of genius—finds interesting 
emotionally are odd, various, and individual. Sigrid Undset 
belongs to the first class. Her intellectual sense of the con- 
ventionally interesting rules everything she writes. There 
is a great deal in her novels about love, unlawful, married, 
parental, and filial—all aspects of a subject known to be of 
great interest. There is nothing to show that the feeling 
that those things are interesting is the preliminary 
to the knowledge that they are so. The sobbings, estrange- 
ments, and ecstasies of Kristin Lavransdatter are all on 
paper. It is not the centuries which are responsible for 
keeping Kristin remote and making us indifferent to her joys 
and sufferings, but the mind of her creator. 

If there is something second-hand about “ Kristin 
Lavransdatter,’’ ‘‘ Red Wagon” is like a coat which has 
spent a lifetime in and out of the pawnshops. Lady Eleanor 
Smith is a young writer, but she abuses the English language 
in the easy, practised manner of one who has been forty 
vears a Fleet Street hack. It may be that she took on a 
wager that if she wrote a novel about circus life which in- 
cluded every fault and every vulgarity of speech most 
abhorred by Mr. Fowler, the English public would buy up 
the first edition in a few days. This is not a case of an 
interesting story badly written ; style and theme are per- 
fectly matched. ‘ Bitter Water,’’ on the other hand— 
though a crude and rather slipshod novel—because it is 
written with a certain amount of imagination, or because it 
is first-hand experience freshly felt, or because it is a blend 
of both, comes home at times clearly and genuinely to the 
reader. A German sailor meets a prostitute at Tampico, 


marries her, and takes her back to his home on a barren and 
desolate Baltic island. The most interesting part of the book 
is the very simple and literal description of their struggle 
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Fiction 


ALL OUR YESTERDAYS 
H. M. Tomlinson 


“The verdict passed upon yesierday by one of the finest 
minds and finest spirits of to-day.” 
--Geratp Gou tp in the Observer. 
8/6 net 


TIME GENTLEMEN! TIME! 
Norah Hoult 


“A new woman novelist of genius.’"—-FRANK SWINNERTON. 


“It is very good ... displays the talent of a genuine-born 
novelist and ought to be read by the courageous-discrimin- 
ating.”"—ARNOLD BENNETT. 


7/6 net 


THE VOYAGE HOME 


Storm Jameson 


“ By far the best she has given us; it is bautiful and just 
and the writing is admirable.” —Daily News. 
7/6 net 


THIS SIDE OF JORDAN 
Roark Bradford 


“ The most convincing study of negro life we have had for 
a long time.""—Liverpool Post. 
“These are fine portraits..—Times Literary Supplement. 


7/6 net 
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General Books 


CONVERSATIONS IN 
EBURY STREET 


George Moore 


The author has fully revised the text of the original limited 
edition, adding fresh material and writing a new advertise- 


ment. In the Collected Edition. 10/6 net 


THEATRE STREET 
Tamara Karsavina 


Extract from the preface by J. M. BARRIE 
“One of the most delightful and novel books written about 
the theatre . . . the pages read like The Arabian Night's 
Entertainment.” ’ 25/- nel 





ADVENTURE 
The autobiography of Maj.-General the Rt. Hon. 
J. E. B. Seely, p.s.o. 


“ [mmensely exciting.”"— Daily Mail. 
21/- net 
THE GENTLEMAN IN THE 
PARLOUR 
W. Somerset Maugham 


The record of an unusual journey in the author's inimitable 
style. “Occupied to our richer delight with personal 
encounters and reflections by the way."—Evening Standard. 


8/6 nel 
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to live on this island. ‘‘ The Miracle of Peille ’’ has pleased 
America—it damns American civilization, and America loves 
to be damned, especially if the story is otherwise pretty, as 
in ‘‘ The Miracle of Peille.’’ Thérése-Ursule Corbeille is a 
Provencal peasant girl who sees visions and performs 
miracles (anywhere except upon the stage of a New York 
theatre). But her character is drawn in very gingerly 
fashion, and she remains to the end a flavourless and uncon- 
vincing saint. 
Lyn LL. IRVINE. 


FUSS AND BOTHER 


Dostoyevsky’s Letters to his Wife. 


Translated by ELIZABETH 
HILL and DORIS MUDIE. 


(Constable. 21s.) 


To prevent disappointment it is well to remember that the 
letters of famous writers are not invariably pieces of litera- 
ture, or even interesting. The reader of a book of letters is 
assisting at an eavesdropping. He must not blush at a 
certain amount of undress or even nakedness; his nose 
must not be too fastidious ; he must be prepared to pay for 
intimate knowledge with boredom. Arguing from 
Dostoyevsky the novelist one would expect to find in his 
letters abandonment and gloom, nobility and spiritual 
understanding. There is plenty of abandonment and plenty 
of gloom, but the compensation of breadth and power is 
absent. Something pathetically comic clings to the fussy 
and irritable traveller, with his miserable journeys, his bad 
hotels, his churlish fellow guests, his toothache or cold in 
the head, and the breakdown in his postal arrangements. 
Dostoyevsky is of this pitiable company. He could never be 
happy when he was away from home. Anxiety and irritation 
leapt at him with every detail of the day’s business. He 
would sit despairing and lonely in his hotel, unable to work 
because of the row in the next room, fuming because his 
publisher was not amenable or because his chest was not 
better, and boiling into frenzy because there was no ietter 
from home. Yet there was always one exit from the torture 
chamber of his egotism. He could, and invariably did, 
pour it all out to his wife. These letters, uniform in tone 
whatever their occasion, have the nightmarish atmosphere 
of strain and difficulty over trifles which is the mark of 
nervous disorganization. As Prince Mirsky remarks in his 
preface, their interminable fussy agitation, their suspicions 
and abandon, and their occasional eroticism, are of high 
psychological interest. They probably mark a successful 
escape from the crippling disabilities of a neurosis. To the 
ordinary reader they will sometimes sound as infuriating as 
the angry pinging of a mosquito. Some of these enormous 
outbursts about nothing must have been hard for Anna 
Grigorievna to stomach. Yet she not only read and answered 
them (but never fully or frequently enough for her husband); 
she carefully preserved and annotated them, and this was 
not an aimless wifely devotion, for they make, in this really 
excellent English translation, a book which is as monotonous 
and interesting as life itself. 

The letters begin with Dostoyevsky’s marriage to his 
second wife in 1866. He was at the nadir of his fortunes, 
for his brother had just died, leaving him a family and a 
load of debt to provide for. In the following years the 
Dostoyevskys lived out of Russia to escape their creditors, 
and at intervals in his furious labour of turning out novels 
in serial form, Dostoyevsky went on gambling expeditions. 
The result, as attested by the earliest of these letters, was 
always the same. He set out to keep his head, to work a 
system, and to win; he always lost his head, his money, 
and his last shreds of reticence. He would gamble not only 
the stakes he brought, but his hotel expenses, his watch, 
and his rail] fare home. There would follow a frantic appeal 
to Anna to send enough thalers to get him back. When 
these arrived, he would sometimes have a last throw with 
them, and a second supply had to be sent. These letters, 
with their abject abandonment of human dignity in a setting 
of frantic farce, are very painful. But Anna was already 
at her steady work upon him. She appears to have been a 
quiet, capable, devoted, unintellectual woman, who 
answered his passionate outcries in a calm sentence. The 
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next batch of letters are from Bad-Ems, where Dostoyevsky 
took several cures in the eighteen-seventies. The fuss and 
anxiety, the social misfits, the interminable analyses of 
postal deliveries, train departures and rouble accounts, con- 
tinue. But there is now a fairly comfortable middle-class 
home in Russia to return to, and a woman at the other end 
of the correspondence who is not only a mother to him but 
provokes him to outbursts of sensual declarations. The 
book ends with Dostoyevsky’s account of his part in the 
Pushkin celebrations in Moscow in 1880. The manceuvres 
of the various literary and political parties in preparation 
for this event have their comic side, but Dostoyevsky’s 
account of his agitated runnings to and fro amongst the 
crowd of celebrities might with advantage to English readers 
have been supplemented with a summary of what this 
typically Russian hubbub was all about. Dostoyevsky’s 
speech on the future of Russia, and the amazing emotional 
response which it evoked, finally established his position. 
It is characteristic of him that what worried him most at 
this time was that the Liberals might edge him into a back 
seat, that he might catch cold at the ceremony, and that 
he did not know what clothes to put on. 

There is always, in the creative work of an unstable 
genius like Dostoyevsky, the probability of an obscure 
collaboration. These letters contain little or nothing ex- 
plicitly concerning Dostoyevsky the literary artist. And yet, 
as one ponders the influence of the patient, devoted woman 
to whom they are addressed, one almost wonders whether, 
but for her, there would have been any novels after ‘‘ Crime 
and Punishment.” 

BARRINGTON GATES. 


A SCHOOLMISTRESS 


Madame de Maintenon. By MAUD CRUTTWELL. (Dent. 15s.) 


THERE is no end to the aberrations which may afflict the 
human mind when it concerns itself with history, and none 
is stronger, and yet commoner, than the one which Miss 
Cruttwell obviously suffers from, namely, hero-worship. 
Madame de Maintenon has been dead for two hundred and 
eleven years, and the century which produced her is so 
remote in spirit from our own, the shape of the mind, its 
four walls and the floor and the ceiling, has so altered, that 
one might suppose a student could show something of an 
astronomer’s detachment, and study the far-distant little 
object as through a telescope. It might even be counted as 
one of the blessings of the past that, tactfully approached, 
it can shed light without engendering heat. But no; Miss 
Cruttwell approaches it in a spirit which would be suitable 
if she were setting out to write a letter to the Times about 
some contemporary abuse. Her book might be the bio- 
graphy of a lately departed and slightly calumniated head- 
mistress written by the second-in-command, and, completely 
identifying herself with the dislikes and prejudices which 
her heroine suffered from under the pressure of real life, 
she is forced to give pretty well everybody at Versailles no 
marks out of ten. 

Indeed, it is painful to imagine what her sufferings must 
have been, as she pored over records where she found so 
much to shock her and so little to admire. For Maintenon 
was a prig and a prude, a woman strong in her own 
righteousness, of low vitality, and subtly domineering mind, 
forced by circumstances all her life to serve and not: to 
rule ; and so, naturally enough, she came to the conclusion 
that the whole world was out of step except herself. Her 
letters and conversations are one interminable grumble, 
and every time she finds a fresh object to grumble at, Miss 
Cruttwell finds a fresh object to scold. They all, from Louis 
downwards, come in for their share, and we see Versailles 
dwindling into a High School whose headmistress, by some 
scandalous oversight, has been given no power to force her 
charges to behave. Louis, who is not allowed credit for 
the faintest inkling of statecraft, is seen throughout exactly 
as a ‘bad bargain ”’ of a husband is seen by a sympathetic 
friend. He is inconsiderate enough to ‘decide that yet 


another conquest was necessary "’ at a ‘‘ most inopportune 
who was engrossed 


moment for Madame de Maintenon,”’ 
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with her educational establishment at Saint-Cyr, which is 
‘*the only noble work in a reign otherwise consecrated to 
lust, luxury, and bloodshed.’’ The Duchess of Burgundy 
was ‘‘ thoroughly spoilt,’’ and Saint-Simon, as we may well 
expect, comes out as little less than anti-Christ. 

When the hero-worshipping aberration is at work, 
scholarship, wide reading, and research are stultified, and 
it is something to be able to commend Miss Cruttwell for 
not allowing it to tamper with the main facts of her story ; 
she does give a full and accurate account of Maintenon’s 
life, and trusts to special pleading to tide over her less 
amiable actions, such as the kidnapping and the forcible 
conversion to Catholicism of her cousin’s children. One 
interesting point in her character which this biography 
reveals, perhaps more clearly than a less prejudiced one 
would have done, is a strain of hypocrisy, obviously unper- 
ceived by Miss Cruttwell, but by no means as certainly un- 
known to Maintenon herself, and a vanity which took a 
curious underground turn and came up to the surface as 
humility. It was surely unnecessary to expatiate at this 
late date on the purity of her life ; the charge she must be 
defended against now is of being an intolerant Puritan. 

It is not true to say that ‘‘there is no doubt” the 
Duke of Orleans poisoned the Duke and Duchess of Bur- 
gundy and their children; one may still believe, on the 
evidence available, that they died of measles; nor does 
there seem to be any ground for asserting that the second 
Madame was in love with the King. 

The punctuation and grammar are wildly erratic ; there 
is no Index; and the Duchess of Maine was the grand- 
daughter, not the daughter, of the Great Condé. 


WARREN HASTINGS 


Warren Hastings and Philip Francis. By SOPHIA WEITZMANN, 
M.A., Ph.D. With an Introduction by RAMSAY MUIR. 
(Manchester University Press. 25s.) 


Few periods in British history could claim to be more 
significant to later history or more politically instructive 
than the period 1772-1785 in India, and none could have 
been so misrepresented either to contemporary or to his- 
torical opinion. There cannot be the slightest doubt either 
that the events of those years were the foundation of the 
British Empire in India or that the significance of those 
years lies in the work of Warren Hastings. But for him 
the shaky dominion achieved by Clive would have perished 
of its own rottenness. Professor Ramsay Muir, in his 
Introduction, even acclaims Hastings as ‘‘ the greatest Eng- 
lishman of the eighteenth century, an age prolific in great 
men.” His inestimable services to the Empire were 
rendered in circumstances of unique difficulty, in the teeth 
of personal intrigue and of a party prejudice which for 
leng after his death did much to obscure his achievements 
and to defame his character. It is rather to examine the 
conditions under which Hastings’s work was done than 
to estimate its importance that this book has been written. 

Any attempt to elucidate this period must of necessity 
be a work of extreme difficulty. Apart from the complexity 
of the crucial issues there is a bewildering excess of original 
material. Besides the abundant records of the East India 
Company at home and the still more abundant representa- 
tions of their agents in India, there is available a stupen- 
dous mass of unofficial correspondence from the hands of 
the protagonists and their underlings. Also, as India in 
this period assumes increasing importance in home politics, 
the letters of home politicians cannot be overlooked. Of 
this mass of sources, as her appendices show, Miss Weitz- 
mann has made careful use. In history Warren Hastings 
has been the victim of Whig tradition, and it is only of 
recent years that the examination of original documents, 
and notably the work of Stephen, Strachey, and Forrest, 
has succeeded in adducing a truer estimate. It is Miss 
Weitzmann’s special province to lay bare the facts of the 
controversial period during which Hastings had to fight 
to save his work from his inveterate opponent, Philip 
Francis. 

Though Miss Weitzmann is not concerned with per- 
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sonalities, yet from her work Francis emerges as a venomous 
and implacable figure. He begins with an ambition which 
grows unhealthy to the point of self-deceit, and he ends as a 
fanatic devoted to the ruination of Hastings. In Francis, 
and this is perhaps one of the most useful parts of her work, 
Miss Weitzmann depicts a mind ridden by theory. In 1775 
he writes that all Mr. Hastings’s efforts are a mere pretence 
‘*to reconcile regularity and justice in the detail of admini- 
stration with injustice in its fundamental principle, that of 
uniting the characters of sovereign and merchant and 
exercising the power of the first for the benefit of the 
second.’’ Against Hastings’s practical sagacity and long 
experience he brought ‘‘ with a supreme ignorance of the 
country the prejudices of a whole nation against the Com- 
pany’s rule.’’ Had he been able he would have advocated 
the disastrous policy of a return to the conditions which 
existed in India before the English arrived, with the one 
exception that the English Sovereign should figure in the 
place of the Moghul; as he could not, he set himself to 
obstruct every detail of Hastings’s administration by a 
painstaking system of heckling and backbiting. As Hast- 
ings wrote just before the duel of August, 1780, ‘‘ I am con- 
vinced . . . that his sole purpose and wish are to embarrass 
and defeat every measure which I may undertake or which 
may tend even to promote the public interests if my 
credit is connected with them. ...I judge of his public 
conduct by my experience of his private, which I have 
found to be void of truth and honour.’’ Miss Weitzmann 
has not only traced carefully the personal feud in all detail 
(her examination of Francis’s activities in England after 
1780 is particularly valuable), but has shown clearly the 
conflict of principles. 

There is remarkable irony in the story of this great 
feud. Neither lost: Hastings managed to save the Indiar 
Empire, but he was prevented from achieving the construc- 
tive reform of his desire: Francis succeeded in discrediting 
his opponent, and incidentally did much to impair the state 
of the Empire, but he was not able to ruin him as he had 
hoped. Again, though Hastings held his own in India, 
Francis was able to impress his own ideas on the authori- 
ties at home, and it was his theories rather than Hastings’s 
that went to mould the India Act of 1784, though in the 
end Hastings’s policy prevailed. 

The book is admirably documented. It is full even to 
the point of overlapping, but, inasmuch as the facts are 
so presented as to speak for themselves, it is a triumph in 
historical method. 


LETTERS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS 


Letters of Sir Joshua Reynolds. Collected and edited by 
FREDERICK WHILEY HILLES, Ph.D. (Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. 6d.) 


A RECENTLY published work deplored the over-Germanization 
of American higher literary education ; and this collection 
of letters may serve as a good example of what was meant. 
Here are 161 letters of Sir Joshua, laboriously collected from 
manuscript and printed sources, and annotated with most 
painstaking care. Considerable ingenuity has gone to the 
fixing of dates, the identification of recipients, and so forth. 
Footnotes, appendices, index—all are here. Dr. Hilles is 
to be congratulated on his care, his labour, his scholarly 
love of minute accuracy ; but when this has been said one 
cannot help asking whether it is worth while. Is it not one 
more case of parturiunt montes? For Sir Joshua was no 
letter-writer. He put his pen to paper as seldom as possible, 
and by far the greater part of his correspondence is dull and 
uninteresting. There are occasional gleams, however. 
Letter 46, to Robert Lowth, Bishop of London, contains some 
suggestive speculations as to the kinship of colour-harmony 
in painting with metre in poetry; Letter 61, to James 
Beattie, touches lightly on a possible philosophic basis for 
esthetic values ; Letter 68 shows once more how much im- 
portance painters gave to the choice of subject until our 
own times, when it has become fashionable to ignore sub- 
ject altogether. A few items throw interesting psychological 
sidelights on the period: for example, Letter 86, wherein 
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Reynolds thanks Boswell for taking him to see a public 
execution, and protests against the ‘‘ vulgar error ’’ that the 
Spectacle is ‘‘ so terrible’’ and that it is unseemly to be a 
spectator. Others show Reynolds’s character in various 
lights—calm, a little prosy, a little inclined towards tuft- 
hunting, but always candid and likable. Occasional bursts 
of righteous anger are refreshing, as when the engraver 
Valentine Green is rebuked for imputing untruthfulness to 
Sir Joshua. The ending of this letter (No. 70) might be 
added as a fine specimen to the collection of ‘‘ after com- 
pliments’ recently made by a contemporary. Reynolds 
finishes thus :— 


‘**You have been so good as to recommend to me to give 
for the future unequivocal answers. I shall immediately 
follow your advice, and do now in the most unequivocal] 
manner inform you, that you shall NoT do the print. 

‘Il am, Sir, with. all humility, and due acknowledgment 
of your dignity, 


‘Your most humble Servant, 


* JOSHUA REYNOLDS.” 


Dr. Hilles has seen fit to include every fragment he 
could unearth, not excepting formal invitations to dinner. 
No doubt this comprehensiveness is a virtue, considered in 
the abstract, but it helps to make duller still a book which 
at best is far from being bright. The collection is a monu- 
ment to the care and labour of Dr. Hilles, but it is hard to 
see what other useful purpose it serves. 


MICHAEL COLLINS 


With Michael Collins through the Fight for Irish Independence. 
By BatrT O'CONNOR. (Peter Davies. 6s.) 


LIKE Charles Dalton's ‘‘ With the Dublin Brigade,’’ which 
was reviewed recently in these columns, ‘‘ With Michael 
Collins throygh the Fight for Irish Independence "’ is a per- 
sonal record of the struggle. The author, Batt O’Connor, 
now T.D., fought in the Rising of Easter Week, as well as 
in the later stage of the conflict. He tells his story quietly, 
without rhetoric or distortion, the sentiment which has crept 
here and there into the narrative, as it crept into Dalton’s, 
being no more than becomes men whom patriotism called 
to arms. ‘‘ With Michael Collins’’ allows, also, a quiet 
sense of humour to show itself from time to time. 

Dalton was concerned with the defensive nature of the 
war undertaken by the Irish Republican Army, when the 
elected Government of the people was threatened. He ex- 
hibited the principle of ‘‘ Sein Fein,’’ or ‘ Self-reliance,’ 
at work. O'Connor lays greater emphasis upon the impor- 
tance and continuity of the Fenian tradition: ‘‘ a sacrament 
of. blood ’’ was necessary ; Britain was a hostile foreign 
country ; her difficulty was to be Ireland’s opportunity ; no 
future Lord Salisbury should boast after the Great War as 
after the Boer War that he had been able to withdraw every 
soldier fit for active service from Ireland. There were thus 
two aspects of the Irish war. On the one hand, it was a war 
of defence of national right and the Government elected 
freely by the whole people of Ireland, its members, and the 
officers and soldiers of the army ; and, on the other hand, 
it was a war of dislocation of enemy administration, which 
practically ceased with the burning of the Custom House 
on May 21st, 1921. In contrast often to those of their oppo- 
nents the actions of the I.R.A. were purposive and willed, in 
no sense wanton or wilful. 

The greatest part of the Irish attack was launched 
against the British Secret Service, without which, as 
O’Connor says, ‘‘ an English army coming to Ireland to deal 
by force with a political situation was powerless.’’ Michael 
Collins created an Intelligence department which eventually 
proved to be more than a match for the British Secret 
Service. The shooting of British Secret Service agents, in 
proportion as it reduced their forces to impotence, 
antagonized them. When their spies were shot the British 
took reprisals, so that coroners’ inquests had to be 
suppressed, and the propaganda campaign intensified. Mr. 
Lloyd George spoke in the British Parliament of murder, 
sham, and fraud, three elements with which he subsequently 
arranged a truce and entered into a discussion of peace 
terms. But it was very late when Mr. Lloyd George 
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admitted publicly the worth and status of the enemy he was 
fighting with 60,000 Regulars and 15,000 Auxiliaries ana 
Black-and-Tans, ‘‘in addition to the armed forces of the 
R.I.C.,’’ the ‘‘ eyes and ears’ of the British authorities in 
Ireland. Up to the end, there were a few influential people 
in Britain who deplored the ruthlessness and condemned 
the disgracefulness of the methods which their nation 
was employing. England may well be grateful to those few 
who were jealous for her honour at a time when others in 
authority seemed to have lost care for it. 
LYLE DONAGHY. 


THE COAL MYSTERY 


The Economics of the Coal Industry. 
12s. 6d. 


By R. C. SMART. (King. 
THE Coal Mines Bill—a measure as complex as it is contro- 
versial—is, as everyone knows, at the moment passing 
through the House of Commons. The final form of the Bill 
is yet uncertain ; but, whatever shape it assumes, it can 
hardly be other than the prelude to further legislation. We 
are hacking our way, slowly and painfully—and through 
a veritable jungle of obstacles—to the rationalization of the 
coal industry. The short-distance interests of coalowners, 
of miners and of consumers are at variance both with one 
another and with the long-distance interests of the industry 
and of the community ; and, in this conflict of interests, 
economic and political considerations cut directly across 
one another. A knowledge of at least the broad questions 
affecting the future of the coal industry is, then, indispens- 
able to every politician. 

Mr. Smart, unfortunately, is not the ideal man for his 
job. His book—let there be no mistake about this—is well 
worth reading. The author is a Vice-President of the 
National Association of Colliery Managers, and is obviously 
thoroughly acquainted with the technical aspects of coal- 


getting. Moreover, he is deeply interested in the larger 
questions that ‘‘ rationalization’? involves, and _ has 


assembled, at various places in his book, most of the 
material that is relevant to an understanding of them. But 
he is not well equipped from the point of view of presen- 
tation. The arrangement of the book is not well thought 
out ; and a large part of it consists of facts and statistics— 
relating not only to the coal industry but to many other 
industries also—which are difficult to assimilate. Worse 
still, he writes, not in English, but in the jargon known 
sometimes as Americanese. The following sentence (printed, 
by the way, in capitals) confronts the reader on the very 
first page of the book. 


‘“*The worker must have the safest conditions of labour, 
by organized effort within the industry itself to secure the 
most satisfactory results exhibiting a more constructive 
standard of safety usually than that resulting from periodic 
legislative action.” 


It is difficult to assign a precise meaning to such a pro- 
nouncement as this. 

Among the book’s most valuable items, we find an ex- 
haustive analysis of the problem of mining costs and a fairly 
thorough survey—and such a survey is of great importance 
—of Britain’s present and prospective demand for coal. The 
factor of foreign competition is also dealt with, and there 
are useful tables and maps. 

And what of the vexed questions? Here Mr. Smart, 
if we apprehend him correctly, is definitely on the side of 
the angels. He views with misgiving the marketing schemes 
foreshadowed in Part I. of the Coal Mines Bill :— 


“Such a scheme of national restriction of output in- 
volves ...a heavy handicap on efficiency and the keeping 
in existence of collieries that are no longer economic in 
accordance with present-day necessities. It further involves 
a much more serious aspect in regard to increased fuel costs 
to maintain the excess capacity of the industry instead of 
reduction in fuel costs which will grievously hamper the 
iron, steel, cotton. shipbuilding, and general heavy 
engineering industries.”’ 


This is not well expressed, but its meaning seems fairly 
clear, and there is a batterv of facts to substantiate the 
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argument. And the poor outlook to which the marketing 


proposals lend themselves is contrasted with the impressive 
results that have followed large-scale amalgamations on the 
Continent. The insertion in the Coal Mines Bill of pro- 
visions which will bring about compulsory amalgamation 
of mines in Britain would thus, presumably, have Mr. 
Smart's enthusiastic support. 


AUCTION BRIDGE 


By CALIBAN. 


FIVE HUNDRED CONSECUTIVE BRIDGE 
HANDS ANALYZED (Il) 

N my article last week, with the aid of the statistical 
J miteria collected by Trinculo, I tried to show that his 

success at Auction had nothing to do with his being an 
abnormal cardholder. This week I should like, to begin 
with, to adduce a further rather interesting piece of evidence 
which points to the same conclusion. 

In his five hundred consecutive hands, Trinculo held 
512 Aces. This represents a deviation of 12—or 2.4 per cent. 
—from his d@ priori expectation. Even so, the sceptical 
reader may think, the close approximation of this total cof 
Aces to Trinculo’s mathematical expectation may be nothing 
more than coincidence. To test this assumption (though, | 
need hardly say, 1 am perfectly satisfied in my own mind 
that the laws of probability need no verification) I analyzed 











the distribution of Aces within the five hundred hands. 
Theoretically, five hundred Aces should be dealt to a player 
in the course of five hundred hands, and should be dis- 
tributed as follows :— 

Total 

4 Aces in the hand on 1 occasions A 

3 - “a ~ w+ 64 

2 4 ee ~s ,, 106+ 213 

a ™ ms 5» 219 . 219 

Oe 4 153 ¥ rae 
Total for five hundred hands 500 Aces 

The actual distribution of Aces was as follows :— 

4 Aces in the hand on 2 occasions ; 8 

a oa ‘ig ae | me 81 

= a - * ~~ oa - 226 

Sas i a ~~ wan 197 

No 161 _ 

512 
To my mind, this is a convincing piece of evidence. I have 


not the least doubt either that the distribution of Kings, 
Queens, &c., would prove to be equally near to Trinculo’s 
‘expectation "’; though I have not bothered to work these 
out. 

So much for the laws of probability. Let us now con- 
sider the value of the hands held, in relation to the results 
achieved in playing them. To assess the precise value of 
any hand is rather a difficult matter. After a certain 
amount of experiment, I have evolved a formula which, I 
think, is as near to being accurate as any that one is likely 
to invent. According to this formula, the following values 
are assigned to each hand :— 


For every Spade 9 points 
For every Heart 8 points 
For every Diamond 7 points 
For every Club 6 points 


The assumption here is that the playing values of the 
various suits (even where one does not hold honours in 
them) are approximately proportionate to their calling 
values. On this point, I shall later have a good deal of 
evidence to bring forward. 


Next, additional points are reckoned as follows :— 


For each Ace ... 40 points 
For each King 25 points 
For each Queen 15 points 
For each Knave 10 points 
For each Ten ... 5 points 


The average hand reckoned according to this formula is 
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worth 1923 points, and the average for each series of fifty 
hands would be 9,625 points. . 

The actual valuation of Trinculo’s 
follows :— 


hands was as 


TABLE IV.—PLAYING VALUE OF EACH SERIES OF FIFTY HANDS 


Suit Honour Total 
Series. Value. Value. Value. 
IA 4,900 4,450 9,350 
I.B 4,899 4,785 9,684 
II.A 4,844 4,790 9,634 
II.B 4,878 4,680 9,558 
IILA 4,865 on 5,010 9,875 
III.B 4,818 set 5,245 10,063 
IV.A 4,829 4,710 9,539 
IV.B 4,869 5,030 9,899 
V.A 4,885 4,775 9,760 
V.B 4,871 4,600 9,471 
In my next article I will compare the values of the 


cards held with the results attained in play. 


A LITERARY POCKET-BOOK 


Some complaints are heard that the Universities lately 
are not producing ‘‘ a new writer.’’ Oxford at least reveals 
an unusual one in Mr. John Newsom, an exhibitioner of 
Queen’s College, who, having ‘‘ set out to discover for him- 
self the conditions in which the poorest and most forlorn ot 
our fellow citizens are obliged to exist,’’ has depicted what 
he saw in a set of prose sketches, ‘‘‘ On the Other Side’ ’: 
(Blackwell, 2s. 6d.).. Mr. Newsom’s work, in any event, 
would disarm literary criticism ; but, since his purpose is to 
illuminate the truth, we are happy to find him concise and 
vigorous in his way of writing it down. 


7 * 


Unable to see in the former edition of his ‘‘ Open Con- 
spiracy *’ the ‘‘ satisfactorily unified piece of work ’’ which 
he sirives for, Mr. H. G. Wells has brought out a recast— 
‘a second version of this faith of a modern man made 
more explicit and plain ’’ (Hogarth Press, 5s.). A number 
of persons find the present state of life disordered and seem- 
ingly fruitless. Mr. Wells would help them to see the 
‘disorder and futility ’’ only in themselves, and indicate 
the way by which they may overthrow their difficulty. 


* * * 


What life looked like in the eighteenth century—appar- 
ently a much quieter and better-proportioned scene in 
contemporary perceptions than the world of ‘‘ Open 
Conspiracy ’’—is not exactly the subject of Mrs. Dorothy 
George’s ‘* London Life in the Eighteenth Century,’’ of which 
a cheap unillustrated reprint is issued (Kegan Paul, 
7s. 6d.). But even then there were recognitions of disorder 
and futility. Men like Hogarth threw their genius into the 
battle of balancing life. ‘‘ An analysis of the causes of 
improvement,’’ our historian declares, ‘‘ still leaves the 
modern student marvelling that so much was achieved.”’ 
But we are short of a Hogarth at the moment. 


ch] 


A ‘‘ Dictionary of Dates ’’ is a requirement even in this 
hurrying period. That just published by Messrs. Nelson 
(4s. 6d.) has the advantage of being small, though it con- 
tains 1,250 pages. Here, when we are obliged to be parti- 
cular, we shall apply for the facts ; we shall discover when 
the Plumbers’ Company was founded, and that Prince 
Arthur of Connaught visited Niagara Falls in 1908. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that two references will often have 
to be made. For example, we turned to the heading ‘‘ Poet 
Laureate ’’ and were somewhat dislocated by finding Alfred 
Austin in possession. However, the supplement at the end 
of the book assured us that Dr. Bridges was appointed 
in 1913. 

It is always difficult for Englishmen to think of Simon 
de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, as French, so it is perhaps 
a useful corrective of our historical insularity that Simon’s 
most brilliant biographer should have been a Frenchman. 
It is nearly half a century since M. Charles Bémont’s 
‘‘ Simon de Montfort ’’ was first published, and so widely has 
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our knowledge of thirteenth-century England been extended 
in the interval that the new edition, in English, just issued 
(Oxford University Press, Humphrey Milford, 15s.) is largely 
a new work. The translation has been so admirably done 
by Mr. E. F. Jacob, himself a recognized authority on the 
period of the Baronial rebellion, that it reads in every 
respect like an original. Indeed, save perhaps for a certain 
Gallic neatness, the book might have been entirely English 
in origin. 

When two men bear a name that one of them has made 
illustrious there is always a risk that the other may appear 
to posterity as a little smaller than life-size ; nor is that risk 
lessened when the full name and title is Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
Happily in ‘‘ Samuel Johnson, President of King’s College: 
His Career and Writings’? (Columbia University Press, 
Humphrey Milford, 4 vols., £7 7s.), we have presented to us 
a shrewd judge of affairs, a lover of learning, a staunch 
Tory and Church of England man, and something of a 
philosopher, with the reputation of being a good talker ; in 
other words, precisely the man whom his greater namesake 
and contemporary would have delighted to honour. It is 
true, of course, that the matters political, theological, and 
philosophical that agitated the mind of the New England 
educationist have to-day but an antiquarian interest, but 
that interest is considerable, for Samuel Johnson’s corre- 
spondence and autobiography throw a flood of light upon 
conditions in America in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 


. - - 


Shelley’s biographers have had plenty of information to 
work upon, but more is added every year. At a time when 
the new letters to Harriet are being discussed, a source of 
knowledge concerning his earlier affair with another Harriet 
appears. This is the original diary of Harriet Grove for 
the years 1809 and 1810, during which she was engaged to 
Shelley ; it will be sold at Messrs. Sotheby’s on Thursday, 
March 20th. This relic, as the catalogue suggests, has not 
been published, and the extracts given, though slight, prove 
that it would supply some explanations—e.g., for the sup- 
pression of ‘‘ Original Poetry by Victor and Cazire.’’ Messrs. 
Sotheby will sell several other unexpected MSS. the same 
day, particularly two young ladies’ albums of a century ago 
in which Lamb wrote verses, and an immense series of 
letters from Carlyle ‘‘ covering the whole period of the com- 
position of ‘ Frederick the Great’ (1839 to 1867).”’ 


From published and unpublished diaries and corre- 
spondence, Mr. F. Norman has dexterously prepared a study 
of ‘‘ Henry Crabb Robinson and Goethe,”’ of which Part I. 
has been issued by the English Goethe Society. Mr. Norman 
watches Robinson with a mildly cynical eye, hinting that 
his memory worked overtime in his old age, and that his 
estimate of his success in familiarizing eminent Englishmen 
with Goethe’s genius was extravagant. 


We scarcely dare to hail Professor Ernest Weekley’s 
‘* Saxo Grammaticus, or, First Aid for the Best-Seller” 
(Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.). He may quote our depraved grammar 
in the next edition. He takes a dismal view of linguistic 
crime in 1930 : he has ‘‘ come to the conclusion that To-day’s 
English is bad, that To-morrow’s English will be worse, and 
that the Day after To-morrow’s will be so completely made 
safe for democracy as to realize Henry Bradley’s prophetic 
vision of ‘the tremendous revolution of creating a new 
literary language on the basis of the spoken tongue.’ ”’ 


* * a 


With his fourth volume (Cambridge University Press, 
10s. 6d.) Dr. G. G. Coulton completes the second edition of 
his remarkable historical anthology, ‘‘ Life in the Middle 
Ages ’’—a work chosen from an immense field of reading, 
and annotated very fully. The only defect in the design is 
discussed by the anthologist : ‘‘ I ought to have followed my 
first impulse, and divided [my four volumes] by order of 
time, not according to their subject-matter,’’—in order that 
readers should see clearer the progress of the Middle Ages. 
This volume delineates the monks, friars, and nuns of 
Chaucer’s era. With it, a local history deserves notice— 
Miss Thornton’s ‘ Clare, Suffolk ’’ (Heffer, 10s. 6d.). She 
has examined with scientific care the former conditions of 
this small town, which is not untypical of a number once 
enriched by cloth-making, and now in reduced though 
picturesque circumstances. 
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THE OWNER-DRIVER 


SIX MILES IN A BIG CAR FOR 
ONE PENNY ! 


EVENTEEN years ago the Corporation Electricity 
G Committe in my native town decided to order a Diesel 

oil engine to supplement the generating plant. The rest 
of the ‘‘ City Fathers ’’ regarded the proposal with coolness, 
for they knew nothing of the new engine, but they were 
assured by a deputation who had been to Germany that it 
was one of the most wonderful inventions in the world. As 
the sceptics could not disprove the claim, the Committee 
were given power to proceed. 

Whilst motoring in North Wales a few weeks later I 
asked permission to inspect a small electricity station, and 
to my surprise found a Diesel engine already installed there. 
The manager said it was so unreliable that no company 
would insure it! 

Since then oil has revolutionized marine transport, and 
within the past few weeks a Yorkshire firm has exported a 
Diesel-engined locomotive of a type that may bring changes 
on the railway equal to those we have witnessed at sea. 

Experiments with the Diesel engine in ordinary passenger 
cars have now made such progress that a 4,000-mile test 
with a 23-ton vehicle has been carried out at a fuel cost 
which gave six miles running for a penny. The six-litre 
four-cylinder engine, made in Indiana, and weighing over 
16 cwts., was fitted in place of a straight-eight petrol engine. 
Smooth, flexible running was obtained up to a maximum 
speed of over 50 miles an hour, and the acceleration is said 
to have been excellent. 

If the Diesel engine justifies itself for motoring as it has 
done in other spheres’then there are great days in store for 
the next generation. 

But I don’t think we have much to complain about! 
Cars are more luxurious and cheaper than ever, and almost 
foolproof. Enforced stops on the road are infinitesimal in 
number; one travels year after year without even a 


puncture. 
* * * * 


I was taken to task two or three years ago when I 
ventured to say that the pioneers of eight-cylinder cars in 
this country would have an uphill battle. In the United 
States the ‘ straight-eight’’ jumped into popularity in a 
remarkably short time, but we have ‘‘ made haste slowly,” 
and I suppose there must be hundreds of thousands of 
owner-drivers who don’t know what a joy it is to sit at the 
wheel of an eight-cylinder car. 

Some people thought that Sir W. R. Morris would make 
a sensational bid with the 21-60 h.-p. Wolseley, but he was 
too wise a man to attempt to ‘‘rush”’ the British public. 
What he has done has been to refine his product until he 
has been able to offer a most luxurious car, capable of @ 
fine road performance, at a most moderate figure, and with 
an engine tax of only £21. With an enclosed landaulette 
body, seating seven passengers, the Wolseley will do over 
60 miles an hour on top, over 40 on third, and nearly 30 on 


second. 
* * * ¥* 


Notwithstanding the very mild weather, I have heard 
more complaints this winter about difficult starting than 
for some years past, and after investigating the cause in 
several instances I don’t hesitate to say that many pilot 
jets are too small. Car manufacturers may think it advis- 
able to show small petrol consumption, but in two cases 
I find that inexperienced owner-drivers have blamed the 
make of the carburettor and had a different type fitted—at 
no small expense. 


* * * * 


Many people who have had their cylinders rebored and 
new pistons fitted find that. although the cubic capacity of 
the engine has been increased, the power output has seri- 
ously diminished. One motorist said to me the other day, 
‘*] have spent all this money and the car is worse than 
before.’ The following week, after he had taken my advice 
and had the carburettor adjusted to give more fuel at each 
suction stroke, he was all smiles, and declared that the 
‘old bus’? was better than ever! 


RAYNER ROBERTS. 


Bona-fide readers of THE NaTION may submit any of 
their motoring inquiries to our Motoring Correspondent for 
his comments and advice. They should be addressed: 
Rayner Roberts, THE NATION AND ATHENUM, 38, Great James 
Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C.1. 
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(CHURCH EDUCATION CORPORATION.—Uplands School, St. 

Leonards-on-Sea. Two Open Scholarships of £10 a year will be offered 
on the result of an examination to be held on May 6th, to girls ever 12 and 
under 14 on the 8ist July, 1930. The Council will give, if necessary, addi- 
tional grants of the value of £80 to £40 a year. Entries before March 8ist. 
Apply to Head Mistress. 








PUBLIC NOTICES, LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 


COURSE of Three Lectures on ‘‘ SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT IN 
é GERMANY DURING THE LAST TEN YEARS” will be given (in 
German) by PROFESSOR E, LEDERER (Professor of Economics in the Univer- 
sity of Heidelberg), at the LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton 
Street, Aldwych, W.C.2), on MONDAY, WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY. 
MARCH 17th, 19th and 20th, at 5 p.m. At the First Lecture the Chair will 
be taken by Mr. R. H. TAWNEY, B.A. (Reader in Economic History in the 
University). 
A Lecture on “ SCIENCE ET PHILOSOPHIE D’APRES LES_PRINCIPES 
DU REALISME CRITIQUE ” will be given (in French) by M. le PROFESSEUR 
J. MARITAIN (Professor of Logic and Cosmology in the Institut Catholique, 
Paris). at KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON (Strand, W.C.2), on WEDNESDAY, 
MARCH 19th, at 5.80 p.m. The Chair will be taken by the REV. W. R: 
MATTHEWS, D.D., M.A. (Dean of King’s College). 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, 





Principal. 





ROFESSOR RADHAKRISHNAN, M.A., of Calcutta University, 
will deliver the JOWETT LECTURE at the MARY WARD SETTLEMENT, 
Tavistock Place, W.C.1, on TUESDAY, MARCH 18th, at 5.15 p.m. Subject- 
“THE EAST AND THE WEST IN RELIGION.” Chairman: Principal L. P. 
JACKS. Admission Free. A few front seats at 8s. 6d.—Apply to the Hon. 
Secretary, Miss D. Ward, 38, Shawfield Street, Chelsea, S.W.3. 





CONWAY HALL, RED LION SQUARE, W.C.1. 
SUNDAY MORNING, MARCH 16th, at 11. 
C. DELISLE BURNS, M.A., D.Litt. 
“The Impossibility of a ‘League’ War.” 








LITERARY. 





OOKPLATES FOR 
designs from 2 ipapemes 
Street, London, W.1 


exclusive 
Eastcastle 


MODERN BOOKS.—Original 
Write Osbornes, Artist-Engravers, 27, 





RIVATELY 
tions, 
same at 


PUBLISHED WORKS.—Anglo-American Publica- 
Fetter House, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4, undertake publishing 
low charges. Particulars on application. 





4¢°THE RELIGION OF A UNITARIAN.” 


Booklets Free.—Apply 
Miss Barmby, Mount Pleasant, Sidmouth. 





ONG POEMS WANTED.—-Successful Composer invites known 

or unknown authors to submit Lyrics for prompt consideration, Send 
and Stamp, ‘“ Composer,” (593), c/o Rays Advertising Agency, Cecil 
London, W.C.2. 


MSS. 
Court, 





LOCUTION.—Mr. CHAS. SEYMOUR will forward his brochure 
“A” of his Private Lessons in Public Speaking; Vocabulary; Sequence; 
SPEAKING ON SPUR OF MOMENT; PROPOSING TOASTS; etc. Voice Pro- 
duction, Breathing, Reciting.—401, West Strand (opposite Hotel Cecil), W.C.2. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER (GRADE 3) IN 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of Assistant Lecturer 

in Geography. Stipend £300 per annum. Duties to begin October Ist, 1930. 
Four copies of application, with testimonials, must be sent on or before 
April 26th, to the undersigned, from whom further ec may be obtanied. 


G. BURTON, Secretary. 
The University, 


Edmund street, 
Birmingham. 
March, 1930. 





UNIVERSITY OF THE WITWATERSRAND, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICA. 


PROFESSOR OF CLASSICS. 


A PPicasions are invited for the above-mentioned post. 

SALAR Y.—£860—£30—£1,100 per annum, subject to Provident Fund 
contributions in terms of regulations. Half salary is paid from date of 
embarkation to date of arrival in Johannesburg. 

TRANSPORT.—£100_ will be allowed towards passage expenses to 
Johannesburg, subject to a proportionate refund in the event of resignation 
within three years. 

QUALIFIC ATIONS. —Candidates must hold suitable academic qualifications, 
which they are requested to state 

ASSUMPTION OF DUTY.—The ist July, 1980, or as soon as possible 
thereafter. 

APPLICATIONS, together with copies of testimonials, all in triplicate, 
should reach the Secretary, Office of the High Commissioner for the Union 
of South Africa, South Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C.2 (from 
whom forms of application and further particulars may be obtained), not 
later than the 3lst MARCH, 1980. 





SANDECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET. 


THE COUNCIL invite applications, not later than March 29th, 

for the post of Head Mistress of the above School, to take up duty 
in September, 1930. Applicants must be members of the Church of England, 
and University Graduates. For full particulars and form of application, apply 
to the Secretary, Church Education Corporation, 34, Denison House, West- 
minster, London, S.W.1. 








NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Readership in English, tenable at King’s College and 

the London School of Economics. Salary £750 a year. Applications (12 copies) 

must be received not later than first post on April 11, 1930, by the Academic 

Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 

for the University Chair of Geography, tenable at Birkbeck College. 

Salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must be received not later than 

first post on April 10th, 1930, by the Academic Registrar, University of London, 
S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications 
for the University Readership in French Language and Literature, 
tenable at Birkbeck College. Salary £500 a year. Applications (12 copies) must 
be received not later than first post on April 9th, 1980, by the Academic 
Registrar, University of London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may 
be obtained. 





NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—The Senate invite applications for 
the University Chair of Modern History, tenable at Bedford College. 
Salary, £1,000 a year. Applications (12 copies) must_ be received not later 
than first post on April 10th. 1980, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, S.W.7, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 





CAMBRIDGE WOMEN’S APPOINTMENTS 
RD 
ANTED.—Part-time Organising Secretary (Woman). 
eants should be over 30. Cambridge degree preferred. 
Miss Jones, Girton College, Cambridge. 


UNIVERSITY 
B 
Appli- 


Particulars from 
Final applications by April sth. 





ADY, educated, wide experience in book-selling, wishes 


post.—Box 239, THE NATION, 88, Great James Street, W.C.1. 








PERSONAL. 


FFICER’S Daughter, aged 52, left with very little money. 
Trained as a masseuse but had to give up owing to heart trouble. For 
several months unable to work and small savings quite exhausted. Will be 
some time before she is able to seek fresh work, and in the event of her 
not recovering sufficiently we will help her obtain a pension. Gifts for 
assistance meanwhile to Preb. Carlile, ‘* Special Cases,” The Church Army, 
55, Bryanston Street, W.1. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


REAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS. Any length cut. 
—James Street Tweed Depot, 158, Stornoway, N.B. 





Patterns free. 





AVE YOU COCKROACHES? Then buy “ Blattis'’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully used in all parts of the 
Globe. Extermination Guaranteed. From Chemists, Boots Branches, or sole 
makers, Howarths, 478, Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/4, 2/6, 4/6, post free. 
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FINANCIAL SECTION 


THE WEEK 
COURTAULDS—AMERICAN PROSPECTS—BELGIAN 


R. SAMUEL COURTAULD, in his recent speech, 
Mii not appear to deny that the original imposition 

of the silk duties had fostered an unhealthy expansion 
of the rayon industry, but he declared that the threat of 
repealing the duties was now causing a gradual paralysis 
in the trade. The Branston and Kirklees silk works have 
already closed down. Those who disliked the heretical 
views recently expressed by THE NaTION on the question of 
retaining the motor and silk duties should now realize that 
one cannot play ‘* monkey tricks ”’ with tariffs without 
upsetting trade. The industrial share markets survived the 
calculated gloom of Mr. Samuel Courtauld’s speech sur- 
prisingly well. The ‘‘ tone ” (it is too early yet to speak 
of ** business ’’) is on the whole better. The recognition 
that Great Britain is not the only country suffering from 
the calamitous fall in commodity prices has perhaps helped 
to restore confidence. The increase in the numbers of 
unemployed in the United States suggests that that country 
is just beginning to feel the restrictive effects upon business 
life of a continued fall in wholesale prices. The U.S. Bureau 
of Labour index for all commodities has fallen during the 
year ending January last from 97.2 to 93.4, which is 
the lowest level reached since April, 1922. The view that 
American business has touched bottom and will improve 
from now onwards, is, we think, indefensible, albeit it is 
held by President Hoover. The idea that expenditure by 
the Government, railroads, and public utility companies on 
constructional work will bring about an early recovery, 
which will be followed by another reaction before the end 
of the year, is more reasonable, but that no real recovery 
in American business will be seen before the autumn or 
next spring appears to us, considering the world trend of 
commodity prices, the most probable. The suggested 
flight from sterling into dollars begins to look all the more 
unseemly. 

” * * 


Franc and reichsmark investments are also losing some 
of their attractions. Germany has 3,258,000 unemployed 
(apart from 1,300,000 workers on short time), France is 
experiencing a slowing-down in certain industries (the Euro- 
pean Steel Cartel imposed a 10 per cent. cut in output 
towards the end of last year), and even Belgian prosperity 
has begun to pale. Investors here who took an interest in 
the participating preference shares of the Belgian National 
Railways should watch the traffic returns from this month. 
The total net receipts for 1929 were only some fcs.4,000,000 
less than for 1928, but those for January, 1930, show a 
heavy fall in comparison with January, 1929, the figures 
being fes.8.4 million, against fces.24.8 million a year ago. 
This fall is due to the rise in railway wages and the in- 
creased cost of coal. To meet the former the Company has 
been allowed to increase its tariffs by 10 per cent. as from 
March Ist, an increase which is expected to make good its 
revenue losses. We must wait and see. The participating 
preferred shares of fes.500 each are entitled to a fixed 6 per 
cent. dividend guaranteed by the Belgian Government, 
and to extra dividends payable out of one-half of the net 
profits after certain deductions. The extra dividends are 
not, of course, guaranteed. It is expected that an extra 
2 per cent. will be paid in respect of 1929 as in the previous 
year. At the present price of 70s. 6d. the fces.500 shares 
yield about 6} per cent. on the basis of 8 per cent. 
dividends. 


+ * * 


We have been accused of criticizing too severely the 
Co-operative Trusts formed by Alderman Emil Davies. 
Events have proved the justness of our criticism which was 
begun, not when affairs went badly for these Trusts, but 
when markets were stil] booming. On September 22nd, 
1928, for example, we wrote: “‘ If the First Co-operative 
is to be made a good holding for the small investor it will 
have to reduce its dividend rate from 7 per cent. and begin 


IN THE CITY 


RAILWAYS—CO-OPERATIVE TRUSTS—INSURANCE 


to build up adequate investment reserves.’? And again on 
November 24th, 1928: ‘* We sincerely hope that it will 
refrain from distributing its earnings up to the hilt.’”? That 
was the theme running consistently through our comments. 
The inevitable, of course, happened. The dividend rates 
have had to be reduced. For the year ending January 
31st, 1930, the dividends paid by the First Co-operative 
totalled 5} per cent. For the current year it will probably 
pay 5 per cent. We would give full credit to Alderman 
Emil Davies for having realized that his investment policy 
was a failure and his dividend policy imprudent. We 
understand that last autumn he took expert advice, and 
that since the appointment of Mr. Julius Singer to the 
board the funds have been managed on more orthodox 
investment trust lines. The accounts of the First Co- 
operative published this week show this welcome change of 
policy. The holdings of bonds have been increased from 
34.6 per cent. to 47.3 per cent., as compared with a year 
ago, while those of preference shares have been reduced 
from 23.6 per cent. to 18.9 per cent., and of ordinary shares 
from 41.7 per cent. to 33.8 per cent. Loans made by the 
Trust have been reduced from £115,258 to £21,072, and 
bank overdrafts from £379,874 to £194,775. 


* * * 


This reduction in the ordinary share holdings narrows, 
of course, the range of possibilities for making good the 
heavy capital losses incurred. The First Co-operative has 
a depreciation on its investments at book cost of no less 
than 18.1 per cent. This loss is reduced to 14.1 per cent. 
after allowing for the investment and entrance fee reserves. 
Seeing that the First Co-operative has been in existence 
six years, an investment depreciation of 18.1 per cent. 
shows up in a clear light the mistakes of the past. For 
investment trusts formed in the last two or three years it 
is not unusual to find investment depreciation ranging up 
to 10 per cent. or more, but for a six-year-old trust, which 
has had the advantage of favourable markets for the greater 
part of its life, a depreciation over 10 per cent. is abnormal. 
Assuming that there are no wars or economic disasters, it 
will take, we reckon, two to three years to put the balance- 
sheets of the Co-operative Trusts right, but the change 
already made in policy is reassuring. 

7” * ~ 


In reviewing insurance companies’ reports we pro- 
pose to deal briefly with the investment policy of the 
directors—the chief interest in view of the reaction in the 
security markets. The Chairman of the Britannic Assur- 
ance, one of the leading offices in the Midlands, attributed 
the increase in the interest yields—now £5 15s. 6d. per 
cent. in the ordinary branch and £5 14s. 7d. per cent. in 
the industrial branch—to the fact that he had bought a 
considerable amount of ordinary shares in 1928 (the income 
from which did not come into the 1928 accounts) and had 
taken advantage of the market depression in 1929 by in- 
vesting a large part of the surplus funds in ordinary shares 
at a much higher rate of interest. The Chairman of the 
Scottish Widows’ Fund stated that the depreciation suffered 
on their Stock Exchange securities in 1929 was less than 
4 per cent. of their value of approximately £24,000,000—an 
extraordinarily good record considering that gilt-edged 
securities alone depreciated last year by about 6 per cent. 
The Prudential Assurance report disclosed the fact that 
of their Stock Exchange securities 54 per cent. were in 
Government and municipal stocks, 20 per cent. in deben- 
tures and bonds, 10 per cent. in guaranteed and preference 
stocks, and 16 per cent. in ordinary stocks. The interest 
yield had increased to £4 19s. 11d. per cent. in the 
ordinary and to £5 9s. 1ld. per cent. in the industrial 
branch. The Chairman said that there was still a satisfac- 
tory margin between the market value and book value of 
their investments, without recourse to their reserves. 
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COURTAULDS, LTD. 


CONDITIONS IN THE RAYON INDUSTRY. 
EFFECT OF SILK DUTIES UNCERTAINTY, 
SITUATION IN AMERICA AND ON THE CONTINENT. 
SUBSTANTIAL TECHNICAL PROGRESS. 


GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE. 


MR. SAMUEL COURTAULD ON DIVIDEND POLICY, 


The SEVENTEENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Courtaulds, 
Limited, was held on Thursday, March 6th, at Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, E.C. 

Mr, SAMUEL COURTAULD (chairman of the company) 
presided. 

The SECRETARY (Mr. E. Kettle) having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 

The CHAIRMAN, Who was received with cheers, said: Ladies 
and gentlemen, I will now submit to the meeting: ‘‘ That the 
directors’ report and balance-sheet circulated among the 
Ordinary shareholders be taken as read.”’ (Agreed.) 

I will now move: ‘ That the report of the directors dated 
February 14th, 1930, and the balance-sheet of December 3ist, 
1929, now submitted, be and the same are hereby received and 
adopted, and that a final dividend on the Ordinary shares for 
the year ended December 31st, 1929, of 6 per cent. free of 
Income-tax (making with the interim dividend already paid 
10 per cent. total for the year free of income-tax) be declared 
and paid to holders of Ordinary shares on the register at the 
close of business on February 14th, 1930.” 

It is three years since I last came before you and explained 
the reasons for a marked falling-off in the earnings of this 
company. I am putting it this way intentionally because to-day 
it seems to be assumed, and indeed it has been publicly stated, 
that this is the first time for many years that Courtaulds have 
experienced a decline in profits, and the present set-back, of 
a kind which all developing industries must encounter from 
time to time, is spoken of as something unheard of. I will 
now merely draw your attention to the fact that for 1926 as 
compared with 1925 our trading profits declined from £5,111,000 
to £3,840,000 ; for 1929 as compared with 1928 they declined from 
£5,171,000 to £3,743,000—not very dissimilar figures, you will 
agree. However, I shall return to this point later. 


CAUSES OF DECREASED PROFITS 


The principal two causes for our decrease in profits are 
matters of common knowledge. They are, first, the growing 
uncertainty about the future of the English silk duties, which 
began to make itself felt about the time of the last General 
Election ; and, secondly, the set-back to American industry 
caused by the Wall Street collapse. The first cause has been by 
far the more important so far as we are concerned, and, as 
mentioned in the directors’ report, the main fall in our profits 
has occurred in this country. I will therefore deal with the 
English position first. 

As I am now going to touch on matters which have a political 
side, and as I am concerned to give only such facts as I can 
see, and to make only such deductions as I honestly believe in, 
and as I am concerned above all to avoid any exaggerated 
bias or any suspicion of a partisan attitude, I will begin by 
being perfectly fair and say that the uncertain fate of the 
artificial silk duties, although it is by far the greatest, is not 
the only difficulty with which our English business has had to 
contend throughout the year. 


OVER-SUPPLY AND  PRICE-CUTTING 


It would be idle to ignore the unsatisfactory conditions which 
have prevailed all over Europe; over-supply and consequent 
price-cutting were much in evidence in England as well as 
on the Continent in the previous year, and, as I said at our 
last meeting, we could not expect to regain a stable condition 
of trade in a moment, Still, at the end of 1928, when prices had 
been recently readjusted and the rapid rise of production by 
home competitors was coming to an end, there were distinct 
signs of returning confidence, bringing with them the promise 
of better business for us. As a matter of fact, according to 
official returns, English production of rayon yarns only increased 
by 4 per cent. in 1929; so it cannot be said that increasing 
output was an important factor in causing trade conditions to 
get so much worse during the year. We believed that by 
Christmas we should have a period of steady, if gradual, im- 
provement to look back upon, provided that no Government 
action, or inaction, shook the foundation of the commercial 
position. 
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THE SILK DUTIES 


You may say that we should have foreseen a change of 
Government, and, following that, the upset of the silk duties ; 
at any rate we warned you of the serious consequences which 
we felt sure would follow the second event. Frankly we did 
not expect that a Labour Government would take any action 
Which could only result in an immediate increase of unemploy- 
ment: still less did we expect them to make precedent an 
excuse for keeping an important industry in a state of paralysis 
by refusing to declare their intentions. More realistic treatment 
of urgent industrial problems was one benefit at least which 
we hoped would follow the accession of a Labour Government 
io power. For our part, if the duties were to be—or are to 
be—removed, we would far sooner have met the blow at the 
earliest possible moment and taken what steps we could to 
ineet the new conditions before uncertainty and apprehension 
had driven large seciions of the consuming industries away from 
the use of rayon. 

At the present time the total weekly hours worked in our 
factories have been reduced by over 33 per cent., as compared 
With a year ago, and wages and production have fallen in 
proportion, but, even so, our stocks of yarn show no diminu- 
tion as the fall in sales does not appear to be fully arrested. 
Our present output is actually less than half of what it would 
be if the whole of our plants, including the second Wolver- 
hampton unit, were working at full capacity. This is the state 
to which we have already been brought mainly as the result 
of political uncertainty. 


REMOVAL OF DUTIES A _ FIRST-CLASS CALAMITY 


I told you last year what I thought would be the result of 
the actual withdrawal of the protection afforded to English 
rayon manufacturers by the existing duties, and I have seen 
no reason to modify my opinion since then—that is, that their 
removal would be a first-class calamity to all those engaged in 
the industry. I believe that it would be followed by many 
weaker producers disappearing from the field altogether, and 
that so far as Courtaulds are concerned it would definitely put 
an end to any hope of further expansion in this country and 
very probably result in a permanent shrinkage. 

If the duties are to go you may rely upon our putting up a 
very strong fight against the foreign competition which will 
follow, and with our large units of production, high standard 
of quality and proximity to our chief market we shall have 
certain advantages which cannot be taken away from us. 
Nevertheless, the low rates of wages paid by Continental cem- 
petitors much outweigh these advantages. It is still a fact 
that in several competing countries the rate of wage is less 
than half of ours, and in many qualities of rayon yarn this 
represents a saving to the foreigner of more than the 1s, a lb. 
which is the amount of protection we now have, and other 
things being equal would ensure him a very handsome profit 
while forcing us to sell at or under cost. 


LOWER WAGES OR LESSENED EMPLOYMENT 


I am pleased to be able to say that I have never had 
occasion to accuse our workpeople, male or female, of any 
lack of good will, skill or industry—(cheers)—in fact, I hold 
them to be better workers than any others to be found in 
Europe. Nevertheless, it is mathematically impossible for any 
conceivable degree of skill to make up for more than a small 
fraction of the extra wage cost. I have no hesitation in making 
this assertion, for the unique position we occupy in being 
intimately acquainted with the working of factories which 
operate on practically identical lines in several different coun- 
tries gives us the surest possible guidance in forming a judg- 
ment. It is therefore difficult to resist the conclusion that with- 
out some measure of protection we shall be faced with two 
alternatives : either a lowering of wages or a permanent cur- 
tailment of production—that is to say, the abandonment of 
important sections of the business with consequent lessening of 
employment, and the concentration upon qualities of output 
which embody a comparatively small labour factor. We have 
hitherto refused to consider reductions of wages because we 
felt that our profits warranted the payment of a high scale, 
but without some degree of protection it is difficult to see any 
other alternative than the equally disagreeable one which I 
have just referred to. 

Those who adhere rigidly to the old free trade school may 
say that the present state of affairs has been caused by the 
original imposition of the duties having fostered unhealthy 
expansion, but I would submit that the powers that be should 
look at things as they are and not concern themselves too much 
with ancient history at such a critical moment. (Hear, hear.) 
There are many thousands of people dependent upon this in- 
dustry for their living to-day ; it is useless to argue, as some 
people will, that they should have been employed in some other 
trade, or that they should have emigrated, because they are in 
fact now with us, and they stand in imminent danger of being 
thrown into the ranks of the unemployed. 


GOVERNMENT POLICY 


While I am on this subject, may I say that the present 
deplorable position could not conceivably have arisen had the 
Government been composed of business men or paid due atten- 
tion to business interests. (Cheers.) Any commercial man of 
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experience could have foreseen that a threat of repealing a duty 
a year hence would infallibly have the effect of a gradual 
paralysis upon the industry concerned, resulting, as the critical 
day approached, in an almost complete standstill, with a con- 
sequent enormous increase in unemployment. I do not wish it 
to be understood that I am criticizing the present Gcvernment 
in particular; how often do we find in Budget debates in the 
House of Commons that decisions are taken in a comparatively 
few minutes, and upon imperfect information, in matters affect- 
ing the vital interests of hundreds of employers, and the very 
livelihood of tens—if not hundreds—of thousands of workpeople. 

i feel that it is high time, in this great commercial country, 
that large questions affecting industry should cease to be 
treated in this summary fashion or be made the sport of party 
politics—(hear, hear)—and that our statesmen should recognize 
them as one of the chief, if not the chief, among the objects 
of Governmental concern. 


NATIONAL VALUE OF RAYON YARNS 

Then there is another point I should like to put forward 
for consideration beyond these walls. Rayon yarns produced 
in this country are nearly 100 per cent. British from the initial 
raw materials upwards, and this cannot be said of any other 
ihread or fibre used by the great textile trades, The cost of our 
owh average viscose thread. analyzed according to the cost 
of its constituent parts, is 85 per cent. English; 10 per cent. 
may be attributed to the cost of the pulp, which is frequently, 
and may be always, an Empire product; only 5 per cent. is at 
present necessarily foreign in origin. On the other hand, a raw 
silk thread is 100 per cent. foreign; in the case of a cotton thread 
of an average quality about two-thirds of the ultimate cost is 
accounted for by the imported raw cotton and only one-third is 
expended in England, and the same thing is true of many quali- 
ties of worsted and linen. Any Government, present or future, 
which is concerned to attack unemployment and the adverse 
balance of imports would do well to realize that the manufac- 
ture of rayon yarn has a national value under these two head- 
ings to a degree which is not true of any other textile. (Hear, 
hear. 

RETURN ON CAPITAL 

As I wish to make it perfectly clear that, in my belief, this 
industry is not in a position to withstand any heavy shocks 
to-day, I can show you another side of the picture which will 
reinforce what I have already said. Our own English rayon 
branch in 1929 only earned about 9 per cent. gross upon the 
money which has actually been sunk in it, and the rate since 
the end of the year must be much lower than this, and this in 
spite of the fact that we have the largest units—and therefore 
almost certainly the lowest costs—and realize the highest 
average selling prices of all the spinners of viscose yarn in 
this country. It is, of course, true that through our depreciation 
policy in past years we have written off a proportion of the 
capital expenditure on plan and buildings—but no more than 
we have believed to be necessary, although some manufacturers 
may appear to hold a different view—and therefore the posi- 
tion is rather better for us to-day than it would be if all the 
capital expenditure was of recent date. 

The profit which is equivalent to this 9 per cent. is arrived 
at after making all depreciation allowances for the year, but 
before the payment of income-tax. When the income-tax upon 
these English earnings and the income-tax upon our investment 
income are added together it appears that, excluding the pay- 
ment of Excise duties, Courtaulds’ contribution to the National 
Exchequer in respect of 1929 will amount to a great deal more 
than the whole net profit yielded by their industrial operations 
in England ; and there is food for serious thought in the fact 
that, as things are to-day, it would actually be a financial 
advantage for this company to become domiciled abroad instead 
of retaining its domicile in this country. 


BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


I have now said nearly all I can about the state of business 
in England, and it is really quite impossible to forecast the 
future at all closely without knowing what the Budget will 
contain, It is quite certain, however, that 1930 cannot in any 
circumstances be a yery successful year for the English rayon 
trade, for even if the duties are retained it is hardly possible 
that the very serious loss of profit for the first four months 
can be recouped by any expansion in the rest of the year. 
! must also ask you to note that all I have said about last year’s 
difficulties and the present uncertain outlook of our yarn- 
producing branch applies with even greater force to our weav- 
ing branch, which at present is working only half time, with, 
1 regret to say, the prospect of still further reductions in view. 


POSITION IN AMERICA 


I will now say something about America. We are informed 
ihat the Viscose Company made steady progress for the first 
ten months of the year, with a gradually increasing output. 
which actually amounted to about 50 per cent. of the total 
American production of rayon yarns; and there was some 
reduction of the manufactured stocks with which 1929 started. 
Then, as you know, at the end of October the Wall Street col- 
lapse gave a far-reaching shake to national confidence: the 
upward curve was suddenly reversed ; sales were severely cur- 
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tailed, and the loss of two months’ growing trade adversely 
affected the expected balance of profit for the year ; consequently 
jt was no use looking to America for any increased income to 
offset our loss of English profit: even so, the dividends re- 
ceived from that country account for much more than half of 
our total profits for the year. 

The present American outlook is not very clear; the first 
wave of depression seems to have passed, and there is evidence 
of a return towards normal trade conditions—at any rate among 
manufacturers of the staple fabrics which consume the larger 
part of the Viscose Company’s output, for the luxury trades do 
not appear to be making the same recovery. But another 
factor we have to consider is the growth of competition among 
the American producers of rayon yarns: there will probably 
be a large increase of output during 1930, and the recent check 
to consumption may be found to have resulted in letting pro- 
duction get ahead of it. If this is the case salesmen will have 
a difficult period to face, though they do not expect the industry 
to be thrown into a state of chaos such as has prevailed on 
this side of the Atlantic. 


SITUATION IN EUROPE 

I now come to the Continent of Europe and our interests 
there, I need not tell you that 1929 did not witness any im- 
provement in the Continental rayon industry; that much is 
evident from the fall in share values. Production continued to 
grow rapidly, increasing by about 34,000,000 lb., or 19 per cent., 
during the year, and price-cutting was keener than ever, result- 
ing as always in a general unsettling of markets and a frighten- 
ing away of consumers. The only satisfactory feature of the 
situation is that Continental producers at last seem to be realiz- 
ing that such a game is not worth playing, for if continued it 
can only result in ultimate loss to all. 

Certain agreements and fusions of interests have already 
been made which should result in some elimination of over- 
lapping and wasteful competition, but the field has not yet been 
fully covered, and there are further difficulties to be overcome 
before we can say that the outlook is settled. I need hardly tell 
you that we have taken what part we could in helping to bring 
about a better state of affairs : Courtaulds have hitherto always 
stood for conciliation, agreement, and ordered growth. 

This brings me to the subject of our own Continental com- 
mitments. Owing to the over-production and price-cutting which 
I have noted it is, we believe, true to say that little, if any, 
profit was made by anyone in the Continental rayon industry 
during 1929, and as regards the factories in which we are 
directly concerned, at Calais and Cologne, this was no dis- 
appointment to us, as they were too recently started to justify 
the expectation of profits accruing at such an early date. The 
other companies, however, in which we are interested to large 
amounts as shareholders, suffered heavy falls in the prices of 
their shares, bringing the book values of these investments 
far below the highest points reached by these shares. Con- 
sequently when we followed our invariable, and the only sound, 
practice of writing down all our quoted investments to market 
prices at the end of the vear we found that we had very heavy 
sums to write off. 


REASONS FOR MAKING CONTINENTAL INVESTMENTS 


Now I have no doubt that some of you have asked why we 
ever made those investments. If they were to be regarded 
merely by the probable direct yield from them, there would be 
some justification for doubt, although we might claim that 
every expansion in a business of this nature is necessarily a 
speculation, and that, though we may sometimes have guessed 
wrong, yet we have often guessed right. But these investments 
were never regarded by us in this way; we acquired very 
important holdings, coupled with certain rights and obliga- 
tions, in two large European rayon companies, with the main 
object of helping to stabilize world markets, and postpone, 
if we could not finally avert, the chaotic position to which 
unregulated competition has now after all reduced the industry 
on the Continent. 

We should naturally have liked these investments to have 
earned us handsome dividends, but we did not count upon these, 
and we were even prepared to face such a writing-down of 
values as has actually occurred, for we believed that, even so, 
we should be substantially better off on balance. This belief 
I hold to have been justified, for the steps which we took in 
January, 1927, to prevent a wide market collapse continued to 
make themselves felt beneficially for about two years, and there 
is no doubt that they played a very important part in pro- 
ducing the satisfactory results which we laid before you for 
the two years prior to 1929. Moreover, these investments, which 
in our opinion are now valued upon a solid basis, represent a 
series of alliances which should prove of inestimable worth to 
us in future negotiations, especially in the event of this country 
being laid open to attack by Continental importers through the 
removal of the artificial silk duties. (Hear, hear.) 


GROUNDS FOR CONFIDENCE 
As I have already kepi you a long time endeavouring to give 
you a true picture of the difficulties which are naturally upper- 
most in all our minds, I will now mention more briefly the 
grounds which we have for confidence. In the first place, we 
have made continued and substantial technical progress during 
the year, especially towards the simplification of methods, with 
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important possibilities in the way of reduced costs. I need 
say no more about these except that they will undoubtedly 
add to our competitive strength, and, though we do not flatter 
vurselves with the possession of a monopoly of brains, under 
anything like fair conditions we shall not fear a trial of strength 
with anybody. (Hear, hear.) 

Then as to our financial methods, in spite of reduced earn- 
ings we have continued to write down our plants at the usual 
rates of depreciation as hitherto, whether they have been in 
full work or not, so that our present-day costs of production 
will reap the full benefit of this. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 

Now, finally, | am going to try to meet two lines of criticism 
to which we have been subjected—one, that we should have put 
ourselves in the position of being able to equalize dividends by 
distributing less liberal dividends in the past, and the other that 
we should have distributed a higher dividend this year and 
should not have written our special losses out of profits, It is 
evident that these two criticisms are, to some extent, mutually 
destructive, and they bring us back to this: that you cannot 
please everybody, unless everybody wants the same thing. 
Laughter.) 

To those who think that we should have declared a lower 
dividend last year and that the declaration which we did make 
raised false hopes as to the future I would reply as follows : 
We had frequently been found fault with in the past for being 
illiberal to our shareholders ,and for adding to what were called 
unnecessarily large reserves. Last year we had exceptionally 
satisfactory profits to deal with. We started by adding £1,000,000 
to general reserve, and then we gave our shareholders the direct 
benefit of the remainder, believing that they are entitled to a 
higher-than-average rate of distribution after an exceptionally 
good year, and feeling that anyone who is not wilfully blind 
must realize that an industry which has been expanding at 
such a prodigious rate as this is necessarily speculative in 
character, and that downs must be expected as well as ups. 

At the same time we did our best to avoid raising undue 
future expectations by clearly warning our shareholders to 
expect reduced profits in 1929. I said at our last meeting that 
the ‘“‘ very best we could hope for ”’ was that profits would not 
diminish, and I gave substantial reasons for showing how 
unlikely it was that even this maximum of possible good for- 
tune would be attained. I cannot believe that the majority of 
our shareholders would like dividends to be kept down to such 
a low level that any possible decline from one year to the 
next would be for ever ruled out. 


NEED FOR SUBSTANTIAL RESERVES 


Other critics have suggested that we should have paid a 
higher dividend this year and written down our Continental in- 
vestments out of general reserve, or alternatively that we should 
have set apart a portion of the general reserve for the equaliza- 
tion of dividends, and drawn upon that. Now, I will point out 
that we have actually drawn £700,000 from last year’s carry- 
forward towards the writing-off of these investments and the 
payment of the dividend, which in principle, though not per- 
haps in amount, comes to what these people desire. But the 
underlying reasons for not taking from general reserve in one 
form or another are two. In the first place we believed that 
the declaration of a dividend higher than 10 per cent. for the 
year would have been definitely misleading, for it would have 
indicated, we thought, that the period of difficulty through 
which we were passing was merely temporary, and encourage 
hopes of an earlier revival than we think to be likely. 


COMPETITION 


The second reason is this: We cannot rule out the possi- 
bility that the real fight is yet to come, and it would be folly 
to deplete our reserves in advance of that event. (Hear, hear.) 
I said earlier that Courtaulds had hitherto stood for conciliation 
and agreement. Up to the present we have believed that it has 
paid us—and also benefited the whole industry—to uphold a 
steady level of prices, even if it involved putting some restriction 
upon the expansion of our output, Lately, however, we have 
begun to feel that our forbearance has sometimes been taken 
improper advantage of, and that others have sought to advance 
their frontiers or stake out claims while we have held our 
hand. We do not intend to look on at this for ever, for if we 
did we might find that the whole of our territory would be taken 
from us. At any rate we feel that under present circumstances 
a large reserve of liquid resources may prove to be the most 
potent argument for a conclusion which will give us the posi- 
tion to which we are entitled. (Hear, hear.) 


DIFFICULTY OF STABILIZING DIVIDENDS 


To return to the question of the stabilization of dividends, 
I think it is necessary to reiterate what I have often tried to 
establish in the past. The world’s Output of rayon yarn, which 
was a comparatively small thing before the War, has been 
multiplied nearly six times since 1922, the first year of which 
I have comprehensive statistics, and now exceeds 400,000,000 1b. 
per annum, which is four times the world output of raw silk. 
All the time new discoveries have been made and technique 
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has constantly been changing. Now it is idle to say that an 
industry in this condition of rapid growth and rapid change 
is not highly speculative in character, or to compare it with 
manufactures which have had a mature life of a hundred years 
or so. This being so, I repeat that it seems to me impossible 
to guarantee stabilized dividends without fixing them at an 
unduly low level. 

No one regrets more than we do that the shares of our 
company have been made a gambling counter, but from the 
nature of the case we can neither guarantee a steady level of 
earnings nor immunity against occasional losses. It is there- 
fore impossible to prevent fluctuations in the price of our 
shares, and no stabilization of dividends would stop this, for, 
after all, it is not the amount distributed but the amount earned 
and the value of the assets which are the paramount factors in 
determining the true value of a share—(hear, hear)—coupled, of 
course, With the view taken of future prospects ; and of these 
we have always endeavoured to give you the most sober and 
carefully balanced estimates. , 


EXPECTATIONS FOR _ 1930 

Now, what I have said cannot have been very encouraging, 
and may perhaps have seemed rather involved, as I have 
touched on so many problems; I will therefore endeavour to 
give you a summarized view of our expectations for 1930. I 
Inust ask you to note that I am not able to take into account the 
effects of a possible economic world crisis which some people 
think we may have to face before long. Certainly it is true 
that there must be underlying causes for the general depression 
which is affecting the whole of European trade to-day, and it 
is equally certain that these general causes are beyond the con- 
trol of those who are directing this industry. 

Leaving this out of account, the probabilities seem to be as 
follows. At the best it hardly seems likely that we shall avoid 
some further diminution of our English profit this year, In 
America also there seems reason to fear a shrinkage, though 
not to anything like the same extent as we are threatened with 
here if the duties are abolished. On the Continent no con- 
siderable profits are to be looked for at an early date. On the 
other hand, it is most unlikely that we shall have to face a 
writing down of assets on any scale comparable with what has 
recently occurred. With these views before you, you will no 
doubt be able to grasp the possibilities and probabilities as well 
as We can do ourselves. 

Now I have kept you a long time; so I will not go through 
the balance-sheet item by item. It is made out in the new form 
required by the Companies Act, and is quite easy to understand, 
and after what I have said I hardly think that any more 
detailed explanations are necessary. , 

I will ask the deputy-chairman, Mr. Stanley Bourne, to 
second the resolution. (Cheers.) 

Mr. STANLEY BOURNE (deputy-chairman) seconded the reso- 
lution. 

The CHAIRMAN then invited questions. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ QUESTIONS 


Mr. D. A. THOMAS said that he had written to the directors 
asking for certain information, but had been unable to obtain 
it. He considered that all the shareholders had a right to obtain 
information regarding their undertaking, in order that they 
might get an idea of what the future of the company would be. 
He had also asked for permission to go over the company’s 
works at Wolverhampton and Coventry, but had been refused 
that permission. When he was in America he had been allowed 
to go over many works, and he thought that he ought to have 
the same privilege in this country. He understood that about 
half their dividends came from the profits of the Viscose Cor- 
poration in America. He would like to know whether that 
was correct. 

Mr. SAvory.—I should like to ask what is to-day’s market 
value of the company’s investments in Government securities 
at present standing in the balance-sheet at £9,810,882. I ask 
this because in 1921 the company held £4,000,000 in Government 
stocks, which were valued at the low market price then ruling, 
when War Loan was quoted about 82 and Conversion Three-and- 
a-Half per Cents. about 62; apparently these stocks are still 
valued at these prices. If this is the case, I respectfully sug- 
gest that, when so much has this year been written out of profits 
off the value of the Continental investments, our holding in 
gilt-edged securities might have been written up to to-day’s 
market value. 


THE AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


I should also like to ask what profit was made last vear by 
the American Viscose Corporation. In asking this question I 
am fully aware that the same question has been put to you 
at previous meetings, but you have informed us that it is not 
in the interest of the shareholders that the information should 
be given. In view of the fact, however, that this information 
is public property in America, I cannot see why the English 
shareholders should not also be told. In the Senate at 
Washington last month Senator Wheeler read out the profits of 
the Viscose Company for the three years 1926, 1927, and 1928, 
and he gave them as $27,609,050, $29,051,180, and $31,645,901. It 
appears to me that when all the depressing factors are brought 
forward the shareholders should be given some better idea as to 
the value of the American investment, as otherwise many 
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English shareholders are scared out of their holdings owing to 
their not having this information. 

I notice that investments in and advances to subsidiary com- 
panies are this year valued at £18,363,758, whereas at the end 
of 1927, and also, I believe, last year, the American Viscose 
Corporation alone was valued at £18,557,248. May we take it 
that the American Viscose Corporation has now redeemed the 
balance of its Preferred capital, or have you written down the 
value of this investment ? 

May I suggest that this year, if profits are sufficient, in- 
stead of a sum being placed to the reserve fund, the directors 
start a dividend equalization fund? Your dividend policy seems 
to be something like a switchback railway, and if you could 
set aside sums to a dividend equalization fund, so that when 
you increase the dividend shareholders can feel satisfied that 
the increase dividend will be maintained in the future, it would 
greatly benefit them and also remove the Ordinary shares from 
the speculative category into which they have been brought by 
the dividend policy, 

Mr. Mason said that he would like to draw attention to 
the item of ‘ Balance for the year, including interest and divi- 
dends on investments and after charging depreciation of build- 
ings, plant, &¢., and expenses of management, and providing 
for contingencies.”” He would like to have that item analyzed 
in order that the accounts might be more intelligible. With 
regard to the item of investments, the directors knew what 
their value was, but that item was no help to him in forming 
an opinion of what his shares were worth. He knew he would 
be told that it was not in the interests of shareholders that such 
imformation should be disclosed, but he considered that that 
was a completely worn-out tale, and he was tired of it. 


CONFIDENCE IN THE BOARD 


He had much faith in the ability of the chairman and his 
co-directors. They had been through a very trying year, and it 
was highly probable that they had still further troubles ahead, 
but he had not the slightest doubt that they would emerge from 
them triumphantly. His fervent wish was that the chairman 
and his colleagues might have good health, and then he was 
convinced that things would be all right with the company. 

He would like to know whether they had paid a visit to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to explain their views as to the 
effect of a removal of the silk duties. In his (the speaker's) 
opinion, such removal would be madness. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. DISNEY asked whether it would be possible for the 
meeting to pass a resolution protesting against the possible 
withdrawal of the silk duties. 

Mr. PRICE said that the chairman had referred to severe 
price-cutting which was taking place between the company and 
its competitors. He would like to know what the policy of the 
board was in that matter. Was it feasible to open negotiations 
with their competitors and arrange something in the nature 
of a stabilization of prices? He understood that many other 
companies were agreeable to adopting that course, and he be- 
lieved that the position was that it only needed the good will of 
Courtaulds to bring about such a state of affairs. Surely it 
would be beneficial to everyone concerned. 


RETAIL TRADE 


Mr. RUMBOLD said that he would like to say a few words 
with regard to the retail trade. The value of the goodwill of 
the name of Courtauld was enormous, but he did not think 
that much use was being made of it so far as the customer was 
concerned. In fact, he thought that that goodwill was being 
depreciated. When ladies went into a shop and asked for 
artificial silk they got it; but if they asked whether it was 
Courtaulds no one could tell them whether it was or not. 
Hear, hear.) : ; : 

It was true that Courtaulds did advertise in certain papers 
certain names of their products, but the namie of Courtaulds 
did not appear. He wished that steps might be taken to adver- 
tise the name of the company to a greater extent. ; 

Mr. HowARD, supporting the previous speaker, said that 
since the last meeting he had consulted upwards of 1,000 ladies, 
and they had all told him that they had been unable to obtain 
Courtaulds’ goods. He would suggest that some easily remem- 
bered name should be adopted for their products, as was the 
case with some of their competitors. 

Mr. Morris said that he thought that a good deal of the 
falling off in the company’s profits was accounted for by the 
fact that acetate silk was to a very great extent interfering with 
the sale of viscose, and he would like to know whether the 
manufacture of the company’s acetate silk, which had recently 
been commenced, was giving satisfaction. He regretted that 
Courtaulds had not recognized the possibilities and potentialities 
of acetate silk six or seven years ago, when they would not 
have had anything like the competition which they were meet- 
ing to-day. 

He had seen it stated publicly in print that Courtaulds were 
no longer the largest manufacturers in Great Britain in regard 
to length, weight, or quality of output, and he would like to 
know whether that was true or whether the company still 
remained the premier company. 
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CHAIRMAN’S REPLY 

The CHAIRMAN.—If there are no other questions I will try to 
answer those which have already been put. Mr. Thomas wants 
to know whether he can visit our English works. Without 
knowing whether Mr. Thomas has any direct business connec- 
tion with us I cannot answer that; but our rule is that no one 
visits our works unless they have business to do there. It may 
seem hard, but when you think that we have 70,000 shareholders 
how can we possibly prevent all kinds of people going into 
our works and picking up information if we allow any share- 
holder to go? (Hear, hear.) When Mr. Thomas goes to 
America he goes as a stranger, and I suppose with credentials 
and introductions, and gets shown their works. I venture to 
say that no works in America would allow 70,000 shareholders 
to go through. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Thomas also asked some 
other questions about the American company which were also 
asked by Mr. Savory. Mr. Savory asked one thing about the 
market value of our Government securities. We have always 
stated on our balance-sheet, I think, that these securities are 
valued either at or under cost, whichever is the lower. We do 
not write them up, and we do not write them down unless they 
go below what they stand at in our books. These Government 
securities some time ago did hold a large hidden reserve, but 
there has been a large fall in Government securities, as in 
everything else, and although there is still a small surplus in 
that figure it is nothing like what it was a year or two ago. 
However, they are still somewhat above to-day’s market price. 

Then Mr. Savory wants to know a good deal about the 
American Viscose Corporation’s figures, and so on, and quotes 
some figures given by Senator Wheeler in the Senate. Those 
figures I have seen myself, and I have examined them. They 
are only an estimate, and I must tell you that they are extremely 
inaccurate, They are miles from the truth in most respects, and 
I believe they were challenged by a Republican Senator on the 
other side. Senator Wheeler made some fantastic statements 
about the cost price of viscose yarn which were not, I suppose, 
50 per cent. or 100 per cent. within the truth. His other figures 
are absolutely valueless for anyone who wants to form any 
idea of the profit. 


VALUE OF AMERICAN INVESTMENTS 


As to the valuation we place upon the American investments, 
two years ago we stated the figure at which we valued them. 
I think it was £18,500,000. That was stated by us in our report, 
I believe. Since then the Preferred stock has been sold, and 
since then the Canadian company has been incorporated, Those, 
however, are relatively small things. The vast proportion of 
that figure—perhaps 80 per cent. or 90 per cent.—is still 
accounted for by the American shares. They have not been 
written down. The American Ordinary stock we hold stands 
at the same value to-day as it did two years ago. I might per- 
haps refer a little to this question that we always get—this 
hoary question—about the American investments, and 1 am 
afraid that some of my answer will also be hoary. I should 
like to say that we do not resent this question. It is perfectly 
natural that shareholders should want to know all they can 
about their investments, and I must ask you to believe that we 
fully realize our responsibility in administering this large in- 
vestment for you. But we are still of opinion that it is to your 
best interests to withhold financial details. (Hear, hear.) I 
think we can also maintain that the past history of the American 
investments justifies this. 

It would be perfectly easy for us to give you the whole of 
the figures, and it would be pleasant for us to do it here because 
it would put a stop to this distrust and also reduce our load 
of responsibility. At the same time it would be utterly wrong 
for us to do so from a business point of view. Very many 
people, especially our competitors, would give a great deal to 
know these figures, and when they got them you may be quite 
sure they would not use them to our advantage. None of our 
important competitors issues figures which will tell you any- 
thing at all. We are always examining their balance-sheets, 
and would only like to know, No single company of any im- 
portance gives the information you wish us to give. Most of 
those companies are linked up with other companies. They 
are subsidiaries of other companies. Many of them are private 
companies. There are no reliable statistics going about or 
figures to be got from balance-sheets at all; and, of course, 
they do not publish their profits. If we gave away all you 
ask for it would simply amount to giving away the plan of 
your defences to the enemy. I must adhere to our previous 
practice of not giving any figures. At the same time I might 
refer to one or two previous statements I have given, which may 
help you a little. Mr. Thomas was not quite right. I said that 
much more than half of our profit this year came from America, 
which is the fact. 


AMERICAN RESERVES 


Then as to the American reserves, some people think they 
have enormous, fantastic reserves in America. I think that at 
a previous meeting I stated that the policy of the American 
directors in regard to reserves was just about on a par with our 
policy here. You may infer what they put to reserve from what 
we would consider reasonable in their circumstances—and you 
know what we do. (Laughter.) At the same time, I do not want 
you to think there is any mysterious hidden treasure here. The 
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reserves, we believe, are what are reasonable for a company in 
that position. Business is business on both sides of the Atlantic 
and not a fairy tale anywhere. 

Another thing: we stated when we last revalued the 
American assets that the valuation we put on the shares was 
fully covered by our share of the solid assets. That means 
that there is no water in them, and I think we stated that there 
was a little bit to spare. (Laughter.) I would like you to 
understand that there is nothing extraordinary there. The 
position is the same to-day. I think this ought to enable you 
to form some kind of view as to the worth of those investments, 
but I cannot give you any more detailed figures. 

Mr. Savory also said, though I cannot agree with him, that 
our dividend policy has been mainly responsible for the specu- 
lation in our shares. The opportunity for speculation is given 
by the fluctuation in profits, which we cannot stop. I think the 
responsibility for it probably lies with people whose interest it 
is to foster speculation ; it certainly is not ours. 

Mr. Mason said he could not make out from the balance- 
sheet what the profit was. Om the first page of the report we 
state that the trading profit was £3,743,827, which, of course, 
is after payment of income-tax. I am much obliged to Mr. 
Mason for his kind expression of trust, and hope we shall con- 
tinue to keep that trust. He asks if we have been to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, The answer is, ‘‘ No,’ because the 
Chancellor would not see us. (Laughter.) In all fairness, how- 
ever, I must say we have seen other Government officials ; we 
have seen the Chancellor’s Secretary, and, I believe, the Chan- 
cellor is fully acquainted with our views, although we were not 
allowed to state them to him in person. 

Mr. Disney makes the interesting suggestion that this meet- 
ing should pass a resolution to the Chancellor, but I am afraid, 
knowing the Chancellor’s temperament and political complexion, 
it would be of no use at all. 

Mr. Price asks about price-cutting and negotiations. We 
continually negotiate about price-cutting, but perhaps Mr. Price 
will know what I mean when I say that we only negotiate 
with what we call solid people who have something to offer 
and who are likely to be an important factor in the business. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Rumbold raised very interesting questions about Cour- 
taulds’ name and goodwill in the retail trade. He is there 
touching on questions which I personally do not know much 
about, because I am not on the commercial side of the business, 
but I think I can say this : this interesting and difficult question 
continually has our attention. 


POLICY 


The next shareholder who spoke—Mr. Howard—compared 
our policy with the British Celanese company’s policy. There 
are various things one could say about that. Our biggest cus- 
tomers are the wholesale trade who are manufacturers of stock- 
ings and all kinds of things, and even as far as our woven 
goods are concerned we send them to the wholesale and do not 
deal with the retail direct. Those manufacturers mostly have 
their own trademarks and goodwill, and the most suicidal thing 
we could do would be to alienate them. We have to consider 
that first, and whether we can with them evolve a policy of 
advertising which will bring our name forward without hurting 
their interests. We have to consider their interests first. We 
are investigating the question of special trade-marks and so on. 

A SHAREHOLDER.—May I suggest that when you actually go 
into the retail trade you should do it thoroughly ? 

The CHAIRMAN.—But we are not in the retail trade. I might 
point out that a very small percentage of our rayon yarn is 
used by our own Weaving branch, and some of those goods are 
advertised, but by far the bigger part is sold by us in the form 
of yarn and always goes through the hands of other manu- 
facturers. 

Mr. HOWARD.—Could you possibly suggest that it might be 
for the advantage of the company if the wholesalers had the 
word ‘ Courtaulds’’ on their advertised goods? (Hear, hear.) 

The CHAIRMAN.—I will not say more than that is the kind of 
question we have been investigating recently. Mr. Howard 
says :.‘‘ Why not follow Celanese policy ? ’’—but as to following 
their policy, would you like us to follow their policy in making 
profits ? (Laughter.) 

The resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

The CHAIRMAN referred to the appointment to the board of 
Mr. John Coldbrook Hanbury-Williams and moved his election 
as a director. Mr. Hanbury-Williams, he said, had youth, 
strength, and energy, and they expected him to be of great 
assistance to them on the commercial side. 

Mr. S. BOURNE (deputy-chairman) seconded the resolution, 
and it was unanimously adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN then moved that Mr. S. Bourne, Mr. S. A. 
Courtauld, and Sir Thomas P. Latham, Bt., be re-elected 
directors. 

Mr. G. J. BELL seconded the motion, which was unanimously 
approved. 

On the motion of Mr. L. DENNY, seconded by Mr, H. P. 
LAWSON, Messrs. W. Elles-Hill and Co. and Messrs, Price, Water- 
house and Co. were reappointed joint auditors. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman, directors, and staff con- 
cluded the proceedings. 
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New Novels 
THE MAURIZIUS CASE 


By JACOB WASSERMANN 


“It has a grave tenderness of spirit and a cool serenity of vision that awaken profound response in 


the reader. 
W. E. Hayter Preston, Sunday Referee. 


Wassermann has now definitely arrived for English readers of taste and discernment.” — 


Ios. 


SPECIAL PROVIDENCE 


By Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, M.P. 


“A very good novel and a very good story. 


Mrs. Hamilton’s book is enthralling, if by enthralling 


you mean a good plot, a vigorous style, and a few characters whose tribulations really matter to 


you.” —Miss Sackville-West, broadcasting. 


“A novel worthy to rank with H. M. Tomlinson’s ‘All our Yesterdays.’ 
me so deeply as this one.”—Miss Ellen Wilkinson, M.P., New Leader. 
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75. 6d. 
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Second Impression now ready. 


. “A very beautiful story, told with a simplicity and restraint that has 
seldom been achieved in narratives of the War.”—R. C. Sherriff, author of “Journey's End.” 
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theories—even the Einstein theory !—intelligible and interesting. 6s. 


THE LORE OF THE 
UNICORN 


By ODELL SHEPARD 


“ Mr. Shepard discusses this imperial animal with 
a degree of poetic sympathy that commands our 
respect and affection. His book is scholarly, ex- 
traordinarily readable, and has many peculiarly 
good illustrations.” —New Statesman. 255. 


DECADENCE 
AND OTHER ESSAYS 
By REMY DE GOURMONT 
Translated by William A, Bradley 


De Gourmont’s wit and irony, his devastating 
and impertinent curiosity, are brilliantly displayed 
in this volume of essays on Decadence, the Idea 
of Beauty, the Roots of Idealism, etc. 75. 6d. 
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A LIFE OF JOHN 


WILKES 


By O, A. SHERRARD 
An entertaining account of one of the most curious and interesting figures of the eighteenth century, 


about whom very few people seem able to agree, even to-day. 


FOREST LIFE AND 


Illustrated. 105. 6d. 


ADVENTURES 


IN THE MALAY ARCHIPELAGO 
By Dr. ERIC MJOBERG. 
Translated by Anna Barwell 
This book is the outcome of eight years spent exploring the mountains and tropical forests of Borneo 


and Sumatra; its author is a well-known Swedish naturalist. 


BIRTH CONTROL 
ON TRIAL 
By Mrs. L. S. FLORENCE 


Sir Humphry Rolleston introduces this sane and 
sensible little book, based on two years’ experience 
at a birth control clinic. 5s. 


Profusely Illustrated. 12s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 
By C, DELISLE BURNS 


A survey of the whole subject intended’ for 
those who have not time to study each branch 
separately. 35. 6d. and 25. 6d. 
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